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KING  COBRA 

By  Harry  Hervey 

An  Autobiography  of  Travel  in  French  Indo-China 

Mr.  Hervey  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  his  long  journey  to  Wat 
Phu  and  of  the  discoveries  he  made  about  its  builders,  the 
magnificent  Khmers,  who  passed  into  oblivion  a  thousand  years 
ago.  Illustrated.  $4.00. 


THE 

BLACK 

JOURNEY 

The  epic  of  the  Citroen  auto¬ 
truck  expedition  from  Algiers 
to  Madagascar.  A  romantic 
picture  of  great  beasts,  burning 
deserts,  steaming  jungles  and 
the  triumphant  conquest  of 
modern  man.  Written  by 
GEORGE  MARIE  HAARDT 
and  LOUIS  AUDOUIN-DU- 
BREUIL. 

Illustrated.  $4.00 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
The  Cosmopolitan  Book 
Corporation  presents  here 
some  of  the  volumes  it 
will  bring  out  this  autumn 
under  its  new  policy  of 
publishing  a  wider  range 
of  titles 


THE  TWO 
BATTLES 

of  the 

MARNE 

Marshals  Foch  and  Joffre, 
General  von  Ludendorff  and 
the  German  Crown  Prince 
give  the  story  of  their  part  in 
two  of  the  world’s  greatest 
battles.  This  book  is  history' 
itself. 

Illustrated  with  maps.  $2.50 


The  MEMOIRS 
of  QUEEN 
HORTEN  SE 

Prince  Napoleon  has  at  last  allowed 
the  publication  of  this  journal  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  step-daughter. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no 
other  contemporary  writing  which  so 
well  describes  the  life  and  times  of 
the  Emperor. 

Two  Volumes  Illustrated.  $10.00 

THE  STORY  OF  GEOLOGY 

By  Allan  L.  Benson 

A  reliable  and  fascinating  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  earth  written  in 
non-techmcal  language.  It  is  at  once  valuable  education  and  unexcelled  entertainment. 

Illustrated.  $4.00. 
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The 

International 

Classics 

Contains  many  of  the  most  en¬ 
during  popular  novels.  Each 
book  has  16  full  page  color 
plates,  is  printed  from  new, 
clear  type  and  is  substantially 
bound. 

$2.00  each 

New  Titles  for  August,  1927 

□  ARABIAN  NIGHTS 

□  WESTWARD  HO! 

Charles  Kingsley 
Already  published 

□  ADAM  BEDE.  Eliot 

□  DAVID  COPPER  FIELD 
Dickens 

□  LORNA  DOONE.  Blackmore 

□  THE  THREE  MUSKETEERS 
Dumas 

□  THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE 
HEARTH.  Reade 

□  QUENTIN  DURWARD.  Scott 

□  IVANHOE.  Scott 

□  JANE  EYRE.  Charlotte  Bronte 

□  WUTHERING  HEIGHTS 
Emily  Bronte 

□  VANITY  FAIR.  Thackeray 
Q  A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 

Dickens 


Dodd’s 

Young  People’s 
’Library 

A  new  series  of  standard 
books  by  well-known  authors. 
The  volumes  are  bound  uni¬ 
form,  with  jacket  in  color  and 
illustrations.  Attractively 
printed  and  bound. 

$0.75  per  volume 

□  REMEMBER  THE  ALAMO 
Amelia  E.  Barr 

□  THE  SCARLET  HAND 
Captain  Charles  Gilson 

□  HELD  BY  CHINESE 
BRIGANDS 

Captain  Charles  Gilson 

□  AN  AMERICAN  CRUSOE 
A.  Hyatt  Verrill 

□  THE  BOYS’  BOOK  OF 
WHALERS.  A.  Hyatt  Verrill 

0  THE  GOLDEN  DAYS  OF  ’49 
Kirk  Munroe 

0  THE  YOUNG  MAROONERS 
F.  R.  Goulding 

□  THE  BOYS’  BOOK  OF 
BUCCANEERS 

A.  Hyatt  Verrill 
0  BOB  DASHAWAY,  PRIVA¬ 
TEERSMAN.  C.  T.  Brady 
0  THE  ADVENTURE  CLUB 
AFLOAT.  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 


A  Check  List  of 
DODD,  MEAD  BOOKS 

A  specially  selected  list  of  publications  for  the 
Fall  of  particular  interest  to  Libraries 

FICTION 

□  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THEOPHILUS 

By  William  J.  Locke 

Tlie  story  of  a  middle-aged  Englishman,  clever  in  dialogue,  absorb¬ 
ing  in  narrative.  Sept.  $2.50. 

O  THE  THUNDERER  By  E.  Barrington 

The  immortal^  story  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine.  A  biography, 
touched  with  imagination,  of  one  of  the  foremost  figures  in  history. 
Aug.  $2.50. 

I  I  THE  MAD  CAREWS  By  Martha  Ostenso 

The  third  brilliant  novel  of  the  Northwest  prairies  by  the  author 
of  “Wild  Geese.’’  Oct.  $2.50. 

□  REBELLION — The  Prize  Novel 

By  Mateel  Howe  Farnham 

The  1927  Prize  Winning  first  novel  written  by  the  daughter  of 
E.  W.  Howe.  Nov.  $2.00. 

□  THE  INN  OF  THE  HAWK  AND  RAVEN 

By  George  Barr  McCutcheon 

A  new  tale  of  Old  Graustark  with  all  the  romance  and  adventure 
of  the  author’s  earlier  books.  July.  $2.00. 

n  THE  HOUSE  OF  FEAR  By  Robert  W.  Service 

An  eerie  mystery  story  against  the  background  of  wild,  storm- 
racked  Brittany.  Sept.  $2.00. 

□  THE  MIND  OF  A  MINX  By  Bertha  Ruck 

A  gay  story  of  a  mannequin,  full  of  rapid  adventure,  clever  dia¬ 
logue  and  a  touch  of  romance.  Slept.  $2.00. 


□  THE  BIG  FOUR 


□  SILVER  DICE 

Spanish  galleon,  pirates, 
this  an  exciting  romance. 


Oct.  $2.00. 


□  THE  BEST  SHORT  STORIES  OF  1927 

and  the  Year  Book  of  the  American  Short  Story 

Edited  by  Eduiard  J.  O’Brien  Nov.  $2.50. 

□  THE  BEST  BRITISH  SHORT  STORIES  OF 

1927  and  the  Year  Book  of  the  British  and  Irish  Short  Story 
Edited  by  Edward  J.  O’Brien 

The  sixth  annual  edition.  Oct.  $2.50. 

□  THE  BEST  FRENCH  SHORT  STORIES  OF 
1926-1927  Edited  by  Richard  Eaton 

The  only  available  English  translation  of  these  stories.  Nov.  $2.50. 

□  THE  BEST  PLAYS.  OF  1926-1927 

and  the  Year  Book  of  the  Drama  in  America 

Edited  by  Burns  Mantle  Eighth  annual  issue.  Oct.  $3.00. 


DODD,  MEAD  AND  COMPANY 

449  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  215  Victoria  St.,  Toronto 


By  Agatha  Christie 


A  striking  mystery  story  about  four  super-scoundrels  who  seek  to 
dominate  the  world.  Oct.  $2.00. 

□  THE  HORSESHOE  NAILS  By  Qeorge  Weston 

A  story  of  four  young  men  who  pool  their  resources,  resolving  never 
to  enter  a  business  deal  where  they  'cannot  double  their  money. 
July.  $2.00. 

By  E.  B .  and  A.  A.  Knipe 

a  hidden  fortune  all  contribute  to  make 
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The  Putnam 


LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

New  York  London 

2  West  45th  Street  24  Bedford  Street 

just  west  of  5th  Ave.  Strand 


Librarians  Agree 


that  the  service  given  by  the  Putnam  Library  Department 
is  remarkable  in  INTELLIGENCE,  EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY  and  PROMPTNESS. 

This  service  covers  supplying  ALL  BOOKS 
new  and  old  wherever  and  whenever  published. 

The  Department  is  always  able  to  draw  upon 
the  comprehensive  stock  of  the  Putnam  Book¬ 
store  to  fill  Library  orders. 

From  the  huge  collection  (30,000  volumes)  of 
Old  English  Books  many  desirable  items,  not 
otherwise  available,  can  often  be  secured. 


Lists  of  proposed  purchases  promptly  priced. 

The  Book  Service  of  the  Putnam  House 
extends  to  nearly  90  years 


PUTNAMS 
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Periodical  Rack  No. 
7501.  Four  display 
compartments  above. 
Sixteen  drawers  for 
average  size  and 
eight  drawers  for 
larger  size  period¬ 
icals  below.  Each 
has  capacity  for  six 
months  storage. 


Colorful 
magazine 
displays  ♦  ♦ 

make  more 
friends  for 
your  library 

Periodicals  attractively  d  i  s- 

played  invite  visitors  and  readers. 
With  one  of  the  racks  of  the  type  pic¬ 
tured  above,  you  can  enliven  your  read¬ 
ing  room  at  little  cost.  They  are  easy 
to  move  and  additional  racks  may  be 
ordered  at  any  time  with  the  assurance 
of  uniformity.  Write  for  further 
information  today. 

“Y  and  E”  library  equipment  includes 
charging  desks,  librarians’  desks, 
tables,  chairs,  magazine  racks,  diction¬ 
ary  stands,  shelving  and  other  articles. 
And  the  “Y  and  E”  library  specialists 
are  glad  to  work  with  you  and  help 
you  plan  new  library  installations. 


Juvenile  Periodica! 
Rack.  Five  compart¬ 
ments  allowing  gen- 
e  r  o  u  s  display  of 
magazines.  Only  42 
inches  high. 


^  LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 

\awman  AND  Krbe  Mfg  ©- 


Library 
983  Jay  Street 


Service  Department 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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A  Directory  of  School 

Librarians 

THE  School  Library  Yearbook,  No.  1  prepared 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
contains  a  directory  of  school  librarians  who 
are  members  of  the  A.  L.  A..  It  includes  names  and 
addresses  of  about  1400  librarians  and  assistants  in 
elementary,  secondary,  private  and  parochial  schools, 
normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges,  and  in  school 
library  departments  of  public  libraries. 

Part  I  of  the  Yearbook  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of 
school  library  progress  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
United  States;  Part  II  to  instruction  in  the  use  of 
books  and  libraries.  It  outlines  courses  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  schools,  for  high  schools, 
teachers  colleges  and  normal  schools  and  for  colleges 
or  universities.  A  true-false  test  on  the  use  of  books 
and  libraries  is  one  of  the  interesting  features  in  this 
section. 

156  p.  Paper,  $1.35,  postage  prepaid. 


New  Reacting  with  a  Purpose  Courses 
Appreciation  of  Sculpture,  Lorado  Taft 
The  Stars,  Harlow  Shapley 

The  French  Revolution  as  Told  in  Fiction,  William 
Stearns  Davis 

Founders  of  the  Republic,  Claude  G.  Bowers 
Single  copies,  cloth,  50c. ;  paper,  35c. 

Special  prices  for  quantities. 


American  Library  Association 

86  East  Randolph  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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QUALITY  WITH  SERVICE 


IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  HIGH  QUALITY  OF  THE  LIBRARY  EQUIP¬ 
MENT  BUILT  BY  LEONARD  PETERSON  &  COMPANY  IS  THE 
EXCELLENT  SERVICE  WHICH  THIS  HOUSE  IS  ABLE  TO  MAINTAIN. 


Peterson  installations  reflect  the  sound  policy  behind  them 


FOR  MORE  THAN  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  THIS  POLICY  HAS  BEEN  TO 
COMBINE  WITH  HONESTLY  BUILT,  FAIRLY  PRICED  PRODUCTS,  A 
SERVICE  OF  CORRESPONDING  MERIT. 

When  you  plan  an  addition  to  your  library  or  when  you  contemplate  a  complete 
new  installation  you  will  find  Peterson  equipment  to  meet  your  particular  require¬ 
ments. 

A  letter  or  a  post  card  will  secure  for  you,  without  cost  or  obligation,  specifications 
and  an  estimate. 

Write  for  Library  Catalog  No.  15L. 

LEONARD  PETERSON  8  COMPANY,  INC. 

Office  and  Factory: 

1222-34  Fullerton  Avenue  Chicago,  Ill. 

Distributors  conveniently  located  to  serve  you. 
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McClurg’s — 

specialists  in  library  book 
service.  Since  1876  we  have  operated  a  separate 
department  for  handling  orders  from  Public  Libra¬ 
ries,  Schools  and  Colleges,  Our  long  experience, 
our  immense  stock,  together  with  our  liberal  dis¬ 
counts  and  central  geographical  location,  combine 
to  make  this  the  logical  place  to  send  book  orders 


A.  C.  McClurg  8C  Co. 

Library  Department 

333  East  Ontario  Street,  Chicago 


WM.  H.  RADEMAEKERS  &  SONS  CO. 
LIBRARY  BINDERS  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

For  over  30  years  we  have  made  Library  Binding  a  specialty 
and  all  our  Binding  is  done  under  our  own  supervision.  .  .  .  We  im¬ 
port  direct  from  England  the  Pigskin  for  the  one-half  leather  bind¬ 
ings. 


Wm,  H.  Rademaekers  Sr/s  Booh 

Mr.  Rademaeker  tells  his  secrets  of  46  years’  experience  in  his  book  to 
be  published  in  1927,  entitled  "Library  Bookbinding,  the  Care  of  Books,  Old 
Documents,  Etc.”,  with  118  Illustrations.  The  price  is  $10.00. 

Order  through  the  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.,  55  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  Trade  Selling  Agents. 
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Walter  de  Gruyter  &  Co. 


Berlin  W.  10  and  Leipzig 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 


DIE  EHE. 

Hire  Physiologie,  Psychologie,  Hygiene  und  Eugenik. 
Ei n  biologisches  Ehebuch.  Unter  Mitarbeit  erster  Fach- 
gelehrter  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  MAX  MARCUSE1.  Lexi- 
kon-Oktav.  XI,  621  Seiten. 

M.  18,—,  in  Lteinen  geb.  M.  20, — . 

Das  Work  ist  strong  wissenschaftlich,  und  zwar  natur- 
wissenschaftlich.  orient  iert ;  es  wendet  sick  nicht  nur  an 
die  Aerzte,  sondern  dariiber  hinaus  an  die  Gebildeten 
alier  Berufe,  denn  es  setzt  zu  seinem  Verstiindnis'  zwar 
ernsten  Willen.  aber  miekt  etwa  fachliches  Wissen  voraus. 

FRECNDSCHAFT  UND  SEXUAIATAET. 

Von  Dr.  SIEGFRIED  PLACZEK.  Nervenarzt  in  Berlin. 
Seohste,  wenig  veriinderte  Auflage  (14.-16.  Tausend). 
Oktav.  188  Seiten.  M.  4, — ,  geb.  M.  5,—. 

Inkalt :  I.  Freundschcafit,  Dichter.  Dicktung.  II.  F'reund- 
sekaft  und  Stammbueh.  III.  Freundsckaft  in  der  Gegen- 
wart.  IY.  Freundsckaft  und  Gescklecktsleben.  (a)  Miin- 
nerfreundsehaft,  (b)  Freundschaft  Lehrer,  Elrzieher,  (c) 
Sokrates  und  Alcibiades,  (d)  Frauenfreundsckaft,  (e) 
Mannweibliehe  Freundschaft,  (f)  Freundsckaft  und  Eke. 
V.  Freundschaft  und  Wandervogel.  VI.  Freundschaft, 
Sexualitat  und  die  Freudsehe  Lehire.  VII.  Nietzsche  und 
Wagner.  VIII.  Der  Freundschaftsbegriff.  IX.  Literatur. 
X.  Namenverzeicknis. 


Gegriindet  von  Prof.  Dr.  A.  Elulenburg  und  Dr.  Iwan- 
Bloch.  Herausgegeben  im  Auftage  der  Internationalen 
Gesellschaft  fur  Sexualforschung.  Redigiert  von  Dr. 
MAX  MARCUSEi.  Jahrgang)  1927-28,  Band  XIV.  Jahr- 
lick  erscheinen  12  Hefte  im  Umfang  von  2-3  Bogen. 
Abonnementspreis  vierteljahrlich.  M.  5, — . 

Mit  dem  neuen  Jahrgang  erscheint  die  Zeitschrift  in 
erweitertem  Umfange,  um  nock  starker  als1  bisher  der 
Vielseitigkeit  ihrer  Aufgaben  gereckt  zu  werden  und 
alien  Problemen  des  umfangreicken  Gebietes  Beaehtung 
schenken  zu  konnen. 

Els  versteht  sick  von  seilbst,  dass  die  Zeitschrift  nicht 
nurl  fur  den  Wissenschaftler  sondern)  auch',  fiir  den  ern¬ 
sten,  gebildeten  Laien  jeder  Berufe  von  Bedeutung  ist. 

BE1TRAEGE  ZUR  FRAUBNBIOEOGIE. 

(Die  jiidischen  rituellen  Sexualvorschriften.)  Von  Dr.  S. 
WEISSBNBERG  in  Blisabetkgrad  (Sinowjewsk),  Ukraine, 
Gross-Oktav.  29  Seiten. 

Einzelpreis  M.  2,  20,  Voirzugspreis)  M.)  1,  65. 
(Abbandluingen  aus  dem  Geblete  der  Stexualforschung, 
Band  V  Heft  2.) 

Der1  Vorzugspreis  gilt  fiir  Mitglieder  der  Gesellschaft  fiir 
Sexualforschung,  die  Subskribenten  eines  Bandes  der 
“Abhandlungen”  sowie  die  Abonnenten  der  “Zeitschrift 
fiir  Sexualwissenschaft.” 


Aus  dem  A.  Marcus  &  E.  Weber’s  Verlage,  Berlin  W.  10 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUER  SEXUAEWISSENSCHAFT. 


AGENT  FORW  U.  S.  A. 

A.  Bruderhausen,  Bookseller,  47  West  47th  Street,  New  York 
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Julia  Ideson,  Librarian  Watkin  &  Glover,  Archts. 

Cram  &  Ferguson,  Assoc.  Archts. 

HOUSTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY,  Houston,  Texas 

The  above  view  shows  an  intermediate  tier  of  the  bookstack.  The  stack  used 
is  the  Snead  Standard  type  equipped  with  Snead  Open  Bar  shelves. 

Two  tiers  have  been  installed  and  these  are  prepared  to  receive  3  future 
tiers,  making  a  stackroom  of  total  5  tiers  accommodating  approximately  225,- 
000  volumes. 

The  finish  of  the  stacks  is  grey. 

Our  long  experience  in  equipping  libraries  of  all  sizes  has  given  our  experts 
a  fund  of  valuable  information  on  library  construction  and  arrangement,  which  is 
available  without  charge  or  obligation  to  Library  officials  and  architects 
planning  new  or  remodeling  old  library  buildings. 


SNEAD  &  COMPANY 

Founded  1849 

92  PINE  STREET,  JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

•  Canadian  Branch:  250  Richmond  Street  West.  Toronto.  Ontario 
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The  Brussels  Institute  Again! 

An  Open  Letter  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson.  By  Ernest  Cushing  Richardson,  Consultant  in 

Bibliography,  Library  of  Congress. 


THE  editor  of  the  Library  Journal  has 
given  me  your  letter,  asking  that  somebody 
would  write  a  defense  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Bibliography.  You  say  that  you 
would  really  like  to  know  what  good  things  can 
be  said  for  its  past  achievement  or  its  probable 
service  in  the  future. 

You  have  obviously  heard  the  chorus  of 
critcism  of  the  Institute  as  a  visionary  and 
useless  plan;  the  evidence  of  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  seems  to  support  this  to  some  degree  and 
you  feel  that  all  such  plans  should,  in  any  event, 
be  submitted  to  the  rigid  test  of  practicability 
before  receiving  endorsement,  since  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  a  visionary  and  useless  plan  which 
eventually  fails,  tends  to  make  harder  the  path 
of  all  useful  enterprises  in  the  future;  but  you 
would  really  like  to  think  better  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  than  you  do. 

In  brief  you  ask  whether  the  Institute  can 
stand  the  rigid  test,  and  imply  that  achieve¬ 
ment  is  the  evidence. 

No  one  has  a  better  right  to  raise  this  ques¬ 
tion  than  yourself;  unless  it  be  Mr.  Bowker 
who  has  passed  the  request  along.  Together 
you  represent  the  best  expert  American  judg¬ 
ment  as  to  practicable  bibliographical  ideas  and 
you  have  always  shown  yourselves  sympathetic 
with  the  ideas  of  others.  You  ask  not  in  the 
spirit  of  hostility  but  as  next  friend  ask  a  day 
in  court.  You  offer  opportunity  for  defense. 

I  could  wish  that  court  had  found  a  more 
able  public  defender,  but  I  am  personally  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  make  a  frank  and  unquali¬ 
fied  defense  of  the  Institute  because  my  duty 
has  hitherto  put  me  in  the  position  of  critic. 
By  instruction  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  and 
Executive  Board,  I  have  been  trying  to  apply 
a  rigid  test  of  practicability  to,  the  Institute.  I 
have  listened  to  all  the  hearsay  criticism  and 
studied  critically  the  prima  facie  evidence  with 
a  view  to  protecting  the  Association  from  all 
premature  or  unwise  commitments.  In  the  effort 
to  make  this  test  first-hand,  I  have  been  obliged 
several  times  to  go  direct  to  the  Institute  and  to 
make  cross  questioning  as  searching  as  possible. 


In  this  direct  examination  I  have  not  spared 
any  criticism  for  which  evidence  developed. 
This  unsparing  inquiry  and  dispassionate  report 
must  have  sometimes  seemed  to  the  directors  of 
the  Institute  cold  comfort  and  faint  praise,  even 
if  they  did  not  doubt  the  will  of  our  committee 
to  carry  out  in  spirit  and  in  letter  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Council  to  develop  i T 
possible  concrete  co-operation  at  an  early  date. 

It  is  a  pleasure  therefore  to  be  asked  to  make 
a  defense  in  which  all  qualifications  and  criti¬ 
cal  reserves  may  be  put  in  the  background  as 
matters  of  detail  and  the  constructive  elements 
of  the  situation,  i.e.,  the  plans  and  achievements 
of  the  Institute,  brought  out  without  wasting 
too  much  breath  on  matters  irrelevant  to  these 
essentials. 

You  use  the  term  defense,  and  this  term  is 
the  point.  An  attack  is  in  process.  This  attack 
is  directed  against  both  plans  and  achievement 
and  is  gaining  in  momentum  and  in  unfairness. 
When  things  have  come  to  such  a  pass  it  is- 
high  time  that  someone  should  come  to  the 
defense,  for,  when  all  has  been  said,  no  one 
doubts  the  good  faith  of  the  Institute  and  its 
will  to  be  of  service,  or  the  unselfish  devotion 
of  its  directors  to  the  production  of  the  service 
attempted.  They  have  given  unsparingly  of 
their  intellectual  and  executive  energy  and  even 
of  their  moderate  financial  means.  They  have 
asked  nothing  in  return  save  the  opportunity 
for  more  service.  They  have  therefore  earned 
the  right  to  highest  consideration  and  utmost 
fairness.  Even  if  these  men  were  criminals, 
instead  of  unappreciated  philanthropists,  they 
would  be  entitled  to  a  day  in  court,  and,  under 
our  system,  the  burden  of  proof  would  not  be 
on  them  to  show  their  ideas  practical  or  their 
achievements  sufficient,  but  on  critics  to  prove 
the  contrary  by  evidence. 

The  effort  of  the  Institute  is  not  self-cen- 
tered.  It  has  surveyed  the  field  of  bibliographi¬ 
cal  service,  studied  the  lines  of  deepest  need 
and  greatest  promise  and  has  chosen  for  con¬ 
crete  effort  those  matters  which  seemed  most 
needed,  useful  and  practicable.  This  judgment 
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has  been  confirmed  both  by  expert  bibliogra¬ 
phers  and  by  expert  users  and  the  Institute1  has 
demonstrated  the  practicability  of  producing  a 
large  amount  of  this  much  needed  service  with 
very  moderate  funds.  There  is  no  other  agency 
organized  to  do  this  work.  The  Institute  feels, 
therefore,  and  I  feel,  that  the  abandonment  of 
the  Institute  at  this  time  would  be  a  bibliogra¬ 
phical  tragedy  which  for  unresaon  and  wanton¬ 
ness,  should  take  a  place  in  history  with  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  Alexandrian  Library  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Catalog  of  Scientific  Literature.  All 
this  however  does  not  affect  the  principle  of 
rigid  testing.  You  and  I  are  quite  agreed  as 
to  this  principle.  After  many  interviews  with 
the  directors  in  the  effort  to  apply  this  test  on 
behalf  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  several  illuminating 
interviews  on  behalf  of  the  League  committee, 
I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  the  Institute  is 
quite  as  positive  about  this  principle  as  you 
and  I  are.  Its  plea  for  endorsement  is  precisely 
on  the  ground  that  it  can  meet  this  test.  Its 
grievance  is  that  solemn  and  vague  expressions 
of  “lack  of  confidence,”  based  on  hearsay  and 
mistaken  statements,  are  substituted  for  this 
rigid  testing  by  fact. 

We  are  all  therefore  absolutely  in  agreement 
that  if  plans  are  visionary  or  achievements  small 
for  the  means  engaged,  the  Institute  should  not 
stand  in  the  wTay  of  better  plans,  if  there  are  any. 

In  asking  for  a  defense  you  assume  that  an 
attack  is  recognized,  but  you  do  not  cite  the 
charges  in  detail.  Following  are  some  of  the 
criticisms  which  I  have  recently  heard  alleged, 
stated  in  a  blend  of  expressions  heard. 

It  is  felt  (so  it  is  said)  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
try  to  resurrect  the  Institute  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  that  its  plans  are  utterly  visionary  and 
useless,  that  there  is  not  a  chance  of  its  realiz¬ 
ing  any  practical  service,  that  it  is  a  mere 
bibliographical  vagary,  a  scheme  that  has  no 
promise  of  practical  service  and  whose  results, 
even  if  these  should  be  produced,  would  be 
something  quite  useless.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
directors  are  mere  visionaries  and  that  while 
“great  respect  and  even  admiration  is  felt  for 
their  lofty  ideals  and  their  personal  devotion 
to  them,”  “a  complete  lack  of  confidence”  in 
them  exists  and  no  one  feels  that  they  can 
“carry  out  any  practical  undertaking.” 

The  indictment  in  short  is:  First,  that  the 
plans  of  the  Institute  are  not  practical  or  use¬ 
ful.  Second,  that  the  administration  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  ineffective  to  produce  the  service  pro¬ 
posed.  Third,  that  the  achievements  are  in  fact 
inconsiderable. 

If  these  charges  are  true  we  are  all  agreed 
that  the  Institute  should  no  longer  cumber  the 
earth,  but  give  way  to  a  better  one  if  such  can 
be  found. 

As  public  defender  I  propose  therefore  to 


establish  by  sufficient  evidence  the  contrary:  1. 
That  the  plans  of  the  Institute  are  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  meet  real  needs  of  service  and  a  general 
demand.  2.  That  the  concrete  achievements  of 
the  Institute  are  in  themselves  considerable  and, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  engaged,  extraordin¬ 
ary.  3.  That  administration  is  thereby  proved  to 
be  highly  efficient. 

1.  The  plans  are  sound  and  aim  at  useful 
service  for  which  there  is  a  recognized  need  and 
actual  demand  on  the  part  of  the  natural  users 
of  the  service. 

As  evidence  of  this  I  submit  the  plans  them¬ 
selves,  as  follows:  First,  a  list  of  seven  of  the 
plans,  which  are  obviously  useful,  needed  and 
asked  for,  and  which  have  been  endorsed  as  such 
by  the  League  sub-committee  of  bibliographical 
experts,  the  League  Committee  of  International 
Intellectual  Co-operation  and  the  Council  and 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations:  (1)  A  union 
finding  list;  (2)  a  systematic  catalog  of  bibli¬ 
ography  and  intellectual  co-operation;  (3)  a 
library  of  bibliographical  books;  (4)  a  docu¬ 
ment  file  and  information  service  on  biblio¬ 
graphical  societies,  libraries,  and  “other  organs 
of  artistic,  scientific  and  literary  information,” 
(5)  an  index  bibliographicus;  (6)  a  bulletin, 
and  (7)  an  information  office  to  maintain  rela¬ 
tions  with  various  national  offices  of  scientific 
information. 

I  remark  as  to  this  list:  that  the  League 
indorsement  is  not  average  or  negative  evi¬ 
dence,  but  positive,  highly  expert  and-  well  con¬ 
sidered.  It  includes  the  testimony  of  two  com¬ 
mittees;  one  highly  expert  in  producing  biblio¬ 
graphical  aids,  the  other  equally  expert  in  the 
use  of  such  aids.  The  bibliographical  commit¬ 
tee  is  composed  of  experts  and  was  assisted  by 
various  consulting  experts.  The  testimony  of 
the  Committee  on  Intellectual  Co-operation  is 
the  most  competent  expert  testimony  in  the 
world,  as  to  usefulness,  need  and  demand.  The 
committee  was  chosen  as  representing  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  research  ability.  It  includes 
Messrs.  Bergson,  Einstein,  Millikan,  Gilbert 
Murray,  Mme.  Curie,  Mile.  Bonnvie  and  half  a 
dozen  others  almost  equally  distinguished.  No 
group  in  the  world  is  so  well  able  to  speak  for 
the  learned  world  in  matters  of  learning  and 
the  needs  of  research. 

In  carrying  out  the  desire  of  the  League  to 
endorse  and  use  the  Institute,  a  rigid  inquiry 
was  made  by  the  bibliographical  sub-committee. 
The  reports  of  this  committee  were  then  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  general  committee.  The  unani¬ 
mous  recommendations  of  this  committee  were 
then  adopted  by  the  League  Council  and  the 
Assembly — a  quadruple  endorsement.  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  were  then  framed  into  a  formal 
contract  between  the  League  and  the  Institute,  a 
public  international  undertaking.  A  more  rig- 
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idly  tested  or  formally  expressed  endorsement 
by  more  competent  persons  can  hardly  be 
imagined. 

It  is  the  fact,  therefore,  that  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  world  experts,  both  in  bibliographical  tech¬ 
nique  and  in  the  use  of  aids  to  research,  freely 
express  their  belief  that  “the  Institute  responds 
to  a  real  and  increasing  need,”  and  “testify  to 
the  great  work  accomplished  by  the  Institute” 
(Proceedings,  1924,  p.  62). 

In  addition  to  these  seven  plans  endorsed  and 
adopted  by  the  League,  there  are  various  other 
Institute  plans  that  were  omitted  or  subordin¬ 
ated  in  the  League  agreement,  but  were  de¬ 
manded  more  or  less  vigorously  by  individuals 
in  the  League  committees  and  by  other  consid¬ 
erable  bodies  of  individuals,  and  whose  practic¬ 
ability  therefore  is  a  question  simply  of  means 
and  executive  ability. 

I  submit  four  further  plans  of  this  type  (8,  9, 
10,  11)  also  one  (12)  which  seems  to  me 
curiously  overlooked,  and  of  first  practical 
value,  also  finallyi  the  key  plan  of  the  Institute 
as  follows:  (8)  The  methodical  catalog;  (9) 
the  decimal  classification;  (10)  the  international 
library;  (11)  the  documentary  encyclopedia; 
and  (12)  the  bibliographical  museum,  and 
finally  the  international  clearing  house  of  bib¬ 
liographical  affairs  or  the  key  plan  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  (10)  and  (11)  are  simple  extensions  of 
(4)  and  (3)  as  approved  by  the  League. 

(8)  The  methodical  catalog .  There  was  a 
vigorous  demand  for  this  by  Mile.  Bonnevie  in 
the  committee  meeting.  She  urged  that  “savants 
had  more  need  for  a  methodical  catalog  than 
an  alphabetical.”  M.  Godet  accepted  this  in 
principle  but  advised  postponement  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  later  committee  of  experts  gave  a 
similar  endorsement  and  a  qualified  recom¬ 
mendation  for  early  effort.  I  add  the  fact  that 
a  recent  American  research  worker  from  a  great 
business  corporation  commends  the  union  cata¬ 
log  of  the  Library  of  Congress  as  “an  essential 
piece  of  apparatus  if  American  research  is  to 
take  and  hold  a  dominating  position,”  but  at 
the  same  time  he  pleads  also  for  “a  subject 
index”  for  research  men  and  urges  that  the 
development  of  “one  central  subject  catalog, 
located  alongside  the  Union  author  list”  would 
produce  an  immediate  demand  for  the  author 
Union  finding  list  itself,  which  would  “become 
a  universal  clamor  for  a  speedy  completion.” 

The  demand  for  the  methodical  catalog  is 
thus  unmistakable  enough;  its  usefulness  if 
completed  is  obvious. 

(9)  The  Decimal  classification.  This  is  a 
French  version  of  the  D.C.  greatly  extended. 
The  D.C.  could  hardly  be  used  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  without  such  a  translation.  The  demand 
is  proved  by  the  facts  that  the  edition  of  the 
colossal  book  is  exhausted  and  a  new  one  de¬ 


manded,  that  the  Library  of  Congress  copy  of 
this  classification  has  been  worn  almost  to 
pieces,  and  that  a  Dutch  section  has  been  formed 
to  organize  the  revision  and  extension  of  this 
work.  The  usefulness  is  the  usefulness  of  the 
English  D.C.  for  non-English-speaking  people. 
A  whole  edition  is  in  actual  service.  A  new 
edition  is  announced  for  publication. 

(10)  The  International  Library.  The  idea  of 
a  library  on  international  subjects  to  serve  the 
Association  of  International  Associations,  the 
International  University  and  the  Institute  is 
obviously  sound.  These  are  going  institutions. 
They  need  library  service.  Certainly  there  is 
nothing  visionary  about  the  idea  of  a  library  to 
serve  them. 

(11)  “The  Documentary  Encyclopedia,”  as 
M.  Lafontaine  calls  it,  or  “Current  Encyclo¬ 
pedia”  as  you  call  it,  or  “Archives  of  Present 
Times,”  as  M.  Godet  calls  it.  It  may  be  con¬ 
fessed  that  this  is  last  and  least  among  the  plans, 
but  it  is  worthwhile  to  discuss  it  in  more  detail 
than  the  others  because  it  is  the  one  and  only 
feature  which  you  yourself  criticize  at  first  hand 
and  on  which  you  offer  more  than  hearsay  evi¬ 
dence.  You  visited  the  Institute  in  1920  and 
found  that  it  was  making  a  large  collection  of 
material  of  current  interest  to  be  used,  you  say, 
in  the  publishing  of  a  current  encyclopedia,  but 
it  had  no  plans  or  prospects  of  ever  publishing 
such  an  encyclopedia.  The  directors  were 
merely  preparing  to  do  something  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  suppose  would  ever  be  done.  You 
could  learn  of  no  practical  purpose  that  the 
material  would  serve. 

You  cite  this  as  evidence  of  an  utterly  vision¬ 
ary  plan  unfitted  for  practical  service,  but  you 
seem  to  have  misunderstood  the  idea  of  the 
encyclopedia  which  both  M.  Godet  and  I  under¬ 
stand  as  simply  a  vertical  file  information  col¬ 
lection  such  as  is  maintained  in  many  of  our 
large  libraries  ( e.g .  Chicago)  and  on  a  small 
scale  by  most  of  us  personally.  It  is  filing  cur¬ 
rent  documentary  material  in  a  simple  form  for 
ready  use.  As  a  plan  of  usefulness,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  old  plan  of  the  Wilson 
Company,  when  it  used  to  lend  packages  of  live 
pamphlet  material  for  hire,  only  in  the  fact  that 
its  method  of  using  is  not  lending  but  simple 
library  reference  and  information  service  use. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  collection  was 
formed  to  fill  a  need  and  in  response  to  a 
demand  from  the  international  associations, 
especially  the  Aeronautic  and  Polar  Associa¬ 
tions,  for  a  method  of  filing  their  collections. 
The  plan  would  have  been  visionary  if  it  had 
looked  to  publishing  the  material,  but  you  your¬ 
self  recognize  that  this  Avas  no  part  of  their 
plans.  The  material  is  itself  the  encyclopedia. 
It  is  as  M.  Godet  describes  it  “Archives  of 
Present  Times,”  or  as  they  call  it,  a  “Document 
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Encyclopedia.”  If  this  is  not  a  good  and  prac¬ 
tical  idea  then  clipping  bureaus  are  visionary 
and  unpractical,  for  they  are  the  slightest  form 
of  the  same  idea.  The  directors  did,  I  think,  say 
that  this  would  be  good  material  for  the  use  of 
any  one  who  should  publish  a  current  or  annual 
encyclopedia  and  such  tests  as  I  made  of  mate¬ 
rial  go  to  show  that  it  would  in  fact  be  valuable 
for  this  purpose,  and  highly  useful  if  carried 
further. 

(12)  The  Bibliographical  Museum.  The  plan 
for  this  contemplates  exhibiting,  by  means  of 
illustrative  museum  objects,  photographs, 
graphic  charts,  tables  of  statistics  and  in  short, 
all  the  modern  methods  of  museology,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  book,  including  the  progress  of 
bibliography  and  library  science,  in  short,  the 
production  (composition  and  authorship),  mul¬ 
tiplication  (writing,  printing,  etc.),  distribution 
(thru  book  shops)  and  organization  again  in 
libraries,  of  books.  It  aims  at  perhaps  an  over- 
popular,  but  vivid  graphic  presentation  which 
might  profitably  be  imitated  in  every  library 
school  since  it  conveys  the  whole  idea  in  a  more 
vivid  and  briefer  way  than  can  possibly  be  done 
by  oral  or  written  presentation.  The  value  of 
the  plan  is  obvious  and  I  have  pleasure  in 
testifying  that  I  found  even  the  rather  meager 
total  of  results  obtained  highly  useful. 

Finally,  speaking  of  plans,  Hamlet  must  not 
be  left  out.  The  main  idea  of  the  Institute,  of 
which  all  other  plans  are  simply  parts,  is  of  a 
central  international  clearing  house  of  biblio¬ 
graphical  ideas  and  of  operations  which  call 
for  international  standardizing.  This  involves 
some  sort  of  secretariat  and  information  serv¬ 
ice,  such  as  is  implied  in  numbers  4  and  7  of 
the  plans  adopted  by  the  League,  but  it  con¬ 
templates  chiefly  action  thru  international  con¬ 
ferences  of  librarians,  bibliographers,  authors, 
etc.  It  contemplates  a  definite  intellectual  co¬ 
operation  in  practical  bibliographical  problems 
and  reaching  results  of  agreement  in  standardi¬ 
zation,  co-operative  distribution  of  tasks,  etc. 

The  usefulness  of  this  idea  is  again  obvious. 
The  demand  has  been  expressed  repeatedly  and 
most  recently  by  the  League  committee,  by  the 
action  of  the  foreign  delegates  to  the  A.  L.  A. 
semi-centennial,  and  by  the  recognition  of  the 
matter  on  the  program  of  the  coming  Edinburgh 
Conference. 

Altogether  so  far  as  the  plans  are  concerned 
we  have  here  a  round  dozen  plans  obviously 
fitted,  if  realized,  to  perform  useful  service.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  Institute  is  capable 
of  producing  these  results,  i.e.,  carrying  out  the 
practical  undertaking.  The  evidence  of  ability 
to  do  this  is  of  course  the  achievement  about 
which  you  ask.  What  men  have  done  is  the 
rigid  test  of  what  men  can  do.  Passing  therefore 
now  to:  2.  The  Achievements,  I  propose  to  prove 


that  these  are  in  themselves  considerable  and  in 
view  of  the  means  engaged  extraordinary. 

Any  estimate  of  achievement  takes  into  ac¬ 
count  results  produced  (quantity  and  quality) 
and  means  engaged.  Means  are  the  fixed  factor. 
In  this  case  means  include  government  appropri¬ 
ations,  memberships,  gifts  and  loans,  receipts 
from  sales  and  a  large  amount  of  voluntary 
service.  The  voluntary  service,  however,  is  a 
part  of  the  achievement  rather  than  means.  The 
point  of  achievement  is  the  results  obtained 
with  given  funds. 

The  annual  budgeting  means  of  the  Institute 
from  appropriations  were,  before  the  war, 
$5,000  a  year;  since  the  war,  perhaps  $3,000. 
The  receipts  from  membership  have  been  rather 
nominal.  Any  profits  from  the  sales  of  publica¬ 
tions  have  been  more  than  absorbed  in  the  cost 
of  publication.  Very  considerable  sums  have 
been  received  by  gift  or  loan  from  the  directors, 
including,  I  fancy,  the  bulk  of  M.  Lafontaine’s 
Nobel  prize.  Altogether,  if  I  am  rightly  in¬ 
formed,  the  average  annual  cash  means,  includ¬ 
ing  gifts  and  loans,  corresponding  to  an  Ameri¬ 
can  library  budget,  have  been  for  thirty-three 
years  under  $6,000  a  year.  During  the  war 
years,  of  course,  there  was  no  income  and  no 
expenditure  and  at  the  peak  of  activity,  for  some 
years  around  1910,  average  means  may  have 
been  as  much  as  $8,000  or  $9,000  in  a  year 
including  large  gifts  and  loans  by  the  directors, 
but  average  means  with  which  the  following  re¬ 
sults  have  been  produced  have  not  been  more 
than  $6,000. 

The  results  produced  may  be  distinguished 
into  three  groups  of  operations:  I.  Tangible 
results  in  concrete  bibliographical  machinery, 
apparatus  or  aids,  i.e.,  collections,  physically 
located  in  the  Palais  Mondial  or  published. 
These  include  the  Repertory  with  its  13,000,000 
cards  filed  in  cabinets,  the  Library  of  150,000 
units,  i.e.,  volumes  and  pamphlets,  the  docu¬ 
ment  file  with  a  million  documents,  the  biblio¬ 
graphical  museum  and  the  department  of 
publications  with  its  printed  books  and  printed 
cards,  including  the  printed  system  of  classifi¬ 
cation.  2.  The  organized  operation  of  these  for 
local  and  correspondence  service  during  33  (or 
29)  years.  3.  The  organization  or  promotion 
of  other  associations  or  agencies  for  producing 
bibliographical  machinery  or  promoting  a  co¬ 
operation  between  existing  agencies. 

Of  the  concrete  achievements  two  are  unmis¬ 
takably  pre-eminent  in  their  fields,  that  is,  they 
are  the  greatest  achievements  of  their  kind  in 
human  history.  These  are  plans  1  and  8,  the 
Repertory  of  thirteen  million  filed  cards  and 
plan  9,  printed  system  of  classification  with 
40,000  subdivisions  printed  in  1,500  more  or 
less  pages. 

The  Repertory,  both  in  its  primary  aspect  as 
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a  Union  Finding  List,  and  in  its  by-product 
aspect  of  a  universal  record  of  published  books, 
has  long  been  an  ideal  of  intellectual  workers, 
the  object  of  pious  wishes,  propositions  and 
fragmentary  efforts.  The  A.  L.  A.,  e.g.,  pro¬ 
posed  such  a  catalog,  then  estimated  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  two  and  a  half  million  titles,  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  1876.  Nobody,  however,  was  found  to 
bell  the  cat  until  MM.  Lafontaine  and  Otlet 
founded  the  International  Institute.  The  Reper¬ 
tory  was  its  prime  object.  At  first  this  was 
visualized  as  a  catalog  of  printed  publications, 
but  as  the  method  of  its  formation  was  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  library  catalogs  it  soon  became  a 
Union  Finding  List  whose  main  object  was  later 
defined  as  “a  collective  catalog  of  the  libraries 
of  the  world,  indicating  where  some  copy  of  a 
specific  work  might  be  found.” 

This  too  was  nothing  new.  Collective  cata¬ 
logs  were  invented  before  printing  and  at  least 
forty  such  catalogs  of  manuscripts,  large  or 
small,  are  known. 

Union  catalogs  and  finding  lists  of  printed 
books  to  both  printed  and  card  catalogs  are 
common  enough.  Most  of  these  are  local,  in¬ 
tended  for  local  service,  and  most  local  union 
lists  are  of  periodicals  only.  A  considerable 
number,  however,  are  regional,  national  and 
even  international  in  scope,  and  aim  to  locate 
copies  which  can  only  be  reached  by  travel  of 
the  user  to  the  book  or  book  to  user.  The 
National  Union  List  of  Serials  is  the  greatest 
achievement  in*  the  printed  finding  list  field. 
The  largest  card  union  finding  lists  are  those 
in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Washington,  with  per¬ 
haps  three  million  cards  each,  and  the  Brussels 
Repertory  with  thirteen  million  cards.  The  In¬ 
stitute  list  is  thus  larger  than  the  other  three 
largest  put  together,  four  times  larger  than  any 
other  achievement  in  the  field  of  card  finding 
lists  of  printed  publications. 

This  is  obviously  an  achievement  of  the  first 
order  in  itself  and  in  view  of  the  financial  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Institute  remarkable.  The  cost 
of  cabinets  ($3.25  per  thousand),  filing  ($2.25 
per  thousand),  guides,  etc.,  for  such  a  system 
in  America  today  would  alone  be  perhaps 
$80,000.  The  minimum  cost  of  Library  of 
Congress  cards  or  the  briefest  title  written  cards 
as  estimated  by  the  Columbia  University  Library 
is  two  cents.  This  suggests  an  insurance  value 
for  the  Repertory  as  it  stands  of,  say  $340,000 
or  nearly  twice  the  total  expenditure  of  the 
Institute  for  all  purposes  of  production  and 
operation  of  all  plans  during  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence. 

A  second  unique  achievement  is  (Plan  9)  the 
printed  system  of  universal  classification. 

There  are  hundreds  of  such  systems  in  ex¬ 
istence  running  from  three  or  four  sub-divisions 
to  tens  of  thousands.  Three  systems  are  pre¬ 


eminent  today  and  in  history  for  the  extent  to 
which  the  sub-division  of  knowledge  has  been 
carried,  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  the  Library 
of  Congress  system  and  the  Brussels  system. 
The  bulk  of  the  results  is,  in  all  three  cases, 
appalling.  The  L.  C.  classification  is  perhaps 
the  most  extensive,  but  it  is  not  completed. 
Most  of  the  classes  are  finished,  indexed  and 
printed,  but  a  few  are  still  incomplete  and 
there  is  no  general  index.  The  Dewey  system 
and  the  Brussels  one  have  both  been  brought  to 
completion,  with  admirable  indexes,  in  shape 
for  ready  use.  Both  are  preparing  new  editions. 
Both  are  great  achievements,  the  greatest  in  the 
history  of  classification,  but  the  Brussels  ex¬ 
ceeds  even  the  English  Dewey  in  the  extent  of 
sub-division.  It  is  a  prodigy  of  intellectual 
effort.  As  for  the  new  editions  of  these  classi¬ 
fications  now  in  preparation,  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  the  American  Dewey  expends 
several  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  its  prepara¬ 
tions. 

Other  concrete  achievements  of  the  first  mag¬ 
nitude,  tho  falling  short  of  the  unique  character 
of  these  two,  are  the  international  library,  the 
document  file  and  the  general  publications. 

The  International  Library  of  150,000  units 
(60,000  volumes  more  or  less),  was  formed  by 
gathering  together  the  various  scattered  collec¬ 
tions  of  the  international  associations  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  complete 
library  on  international  affairs. 

The  gathering  of  a  collection  of  150,000 
“units”  (60,000  to  70,000  volumes)  of  the  aver¬ 
age  American  library  of  this  type,  costs  an 
average  of  well  over  three  dollars  per  volume. 
A  library  therefore  of  even  60,000  volumes  rep¬ 
resents  a  capital  value  of  $180,000  or  just  about 
the  total  funds  expended  by  the  Institute  in 
thirty-three  years  for  all  purposes. 

The  document  file  of  current  events  is  per¬ 
haps  not  larger  than  some  of  our  own  American 
collections,  but  it  is  concrete,  has  a  million  doc¬ 
uments  and  these  contain  much  material  of 
value  (at  least  on  aeronautics  and  polar  ex¬ 
ploration).  They  represent  moreover  a  con¬ 
siderable  expenditure  for  folders  and  cabinets. 

The  publishing  division  of  the  Institute  dis¬ 
plays  a  good  shelf-full  of  publications  includ¬ 
ing  a  bulletin  for  sixteen  years  and  a  number 
of  other  bulky  and  valuable  publications  beside 
the  classification.  The  classification  may  pay 
for  its  printing,  but  certainly  it  has  not  paid  for 
its  compilation  and  few  of  the  other  publica¬ 
tions  probably  paid  for  themselves.  One  or 
two  may  have  been  specially  financed  without 
their  falling  on  the  budget.  Mr.  Bowker  and 
you  will  be  better  able  than  I  to  judge  how 
much  drain  these  publications  were  on  the 
annual  budget  of  six  thousand  dollars. 

Altogether  the  tangible  material  result  now 
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existing  in  collections  and  printed  publications 
must  have  a  fair  reproduction  value  of  at  least 
four  times  the  total  expenditure  of  the  Institute, 
not  counting  the  intangible  results  of  the  service 
operation  of  these  collections  during  thirty 
years. 

(2)  The  organized  operation  for  thirty  (or 
thirty-three)  years  of  the  Library  with  its  150,- 
000  units,  the  Repertory  with  its  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  drawer  cabinets,  the  Museum,  the  informa¬ 
tion  service  with  its  thousands  of  letters 
annually  and  the  publications  department,  all 
under  highly  difficult  circumstances  of  late,  is 
in  itself  an  achievement  and  in  view  of  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  a  great 
achievement.  When  it  is  farther  remembered 
that  since  the  war  the  Institute  has  been  obli¬ 
gated  twice  to  reorganize  all  this  mass  of  mate¬ 
rial  and  with  means  cut  in  half,  and  yet  that, 
except  for  the  library,  all  have  been  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  fairly  orderly  shape,  so  that  its  read¬ 
ing  room  and  local  service  are  in  usable  con¬ 
dition,  the  achievement  is  certainly  remarkable. 

(3)  Finally,  among  the  achievements  of  the 
Institute  which  may  be  counted  distinguished 
are  the  associations  which  it  has  founded  or 
promoted:  The  group  of  enterprises  centering  in 
the  Palais  Mondial;  and  the  League  of  Nations 
Committee  on  International  Co-operation. 

The  Palais  Mondial  enterprises  include:  (a) 
The  Association  of  International  Associations; 
(b)  the  International  University;  (c)  the  per¬ 
manent  international  museum;  (d)  the  world 
city  project. 

There  is  no  question  of  endorsing  any  of  these 
enterprises.  The  A.  L.  A.  has  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  Institute  itself  from  all  the  other 
enterprises  and  is  wholly  neutral  to  all  except 
the  Institute.  Whatever  their  value  and  whether 
they  are  visionary  or  not,  we  are  simply  not 
concerned  with  them.  For  better  or  for  worse, 
however,  they  are  going  concerns,  the  product 
of  the  Institute  and  a  testimony  to  the  ability 
of  the  Institute  to  produce  results.  They  are 
evidence  of  efficiency. 

The  museum  of  international  affairs  with  its 
25,000  museum  objects  in  103  rooms  was  and 
is  rather  stupendous  in  size,  if  rather  popular 
and  slender  in  its  material  and  operation.  It 
enlists  the  co-operation  of  quite  a  number  of 
governments  and  the  permanent  exposition  of 
the  resources  and  character  of  the  nations  rep¬ 
resented  was  highly  illuminative,  as  far  as  it 
went,  when  I  saw  it.  In  many  cases  by  clever 
museum  methods  results  were  really  striking. 

I  attended  a  meeting  at  which  the  authorized 
official  representatives  of  nearly  twenty  nations 
were  present,  and  some  of  these  seemed  to  feel 
quite  strongly  that  it  would  be  a  misfortune  if 
this  museum  could  not  be  resurrected  effectively 
and  the  other  international  features  of  the  Palais 


promoted.  Fifty-three  rooms  have  so  far  been 
resurrected. 

Granted  that  the  museum  is  little  more  than 
a  working  model  or  skeleton,  it  is  an  effective 
working  model  and  demonstration  of  what 
might  be  done.  This  is  a  highly  significant 
fact,  which  differentiates  all  the  Institute  plans 
sharply  from  the  many  visionary  plans  pub¬ 
lished  without  any  study  of  the  method  of 
making  these  effective  or  showing  in  an  experi¬ 
mental  way  how  effective  they  can  be  made  with 
moderate  means.  The  Institute  has  demon¬ 
strated  all  its  major  plans. 

The  International  University  is  a  predecessor 
of  the  more  specialized  and  better  supported 
Williamstown  and  Geneva  international  schools 
of  international  affairs.  I  attended  several 
sessions  one  year  and  found  a  very  international 
body  of  students  and  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  some  of  them.  One  Chinese  stu¬ 
dent  in  particular  who  had  attended  more  than 
once  was  very  cordial  in  his  estimate  of  its 
value  to  such  as  he. 

As  to  the  League  of  Nations  Committee  on 
Intellectual  Co-operation,  whatever  the  value  of 
this  committee  may  prove  to  be  in  the  long  run, 
it  is  a  going  concern,  which  in  turn  has  pro¬ 
duced  or  occasioned  another  going  concern,  the 
Paris  Institute  of  International  Intellectual  Co¬ 
operation.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  concrete  achieve¬ 
ment  and  it  is  an  achievement  of  the  Brussels 
Institute.  I  was  present  at  its  foundation  and 
reported  at  length  on  this  to  the  American 
Library  Institute  in  a  special  paper.  It  may 
seem  to  the  casual  observer  to  have  been  the 
achievement  of  a  single  individual,  M.  Lafon- 
taine,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  idea  is  an 
Institute  idea  and  its  promotion  was  team  work. 

The  A.  L.  A.  greeted  this  enterprise  with  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  appointed  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  to  co-operate  in  its  plans  if 
asked.  This  A.  L.  A.  committee  still  hopes 
great  things  of  the  League  Committee,  altho 
so  far  it  shows  few  tangible  results  for  the 
means  engaged  compared  with  what  the  Brussels 
Institute  exhibits. 

The  annual  means  of  the  League  committee 
including  the  Paris  Institute  are  not  far  from 
the  total  means  of  the  Brussels  Institute  for 
thirty-three  years.  The  Committee  has,  further¬ 
more,  the  ability  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
the  fifty  odd  nations  who  are  its  constituents. 

Without  questioning  that  the  service  of  the 
League  committee  has  been  worth  the  full 
amount  of  the,  after  all,  modest  means  for  a 
world  enterprise  of  this  sort,  it  must  be  said 
that  the  results  nevertheless  form  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  achievements  of  the  Brussels  Institute 
in  that  the  achievements  of  the  League  are 
mainly  ephemeral  or  at  least  intangible,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  concrete  tangible  remainder  of 
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cumulated  results  of  the  Brussels  Institute  in 
Repertory,  library,  classification,  information 
files,  Museum,  etc. 

The  League  Committee  achievements  to  date 
are  mainly  two  very  well  organized  secretariats 
and  a  system  of  national  committees. 

The  potential  values  of  the  League  Committee 
with  its  unsurpassed  intellectuality  of  personnel 
and  its  constituency  are,  however,  enormous.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on 
Bibliography  has  felt  that  a  definite  operating 
relation  of  the  League  with  the  Institute  would 
produce  maximum  results  along  the  lines  of  the 
Institute  idea,  with  minimum  funds.  Its  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  A.  L.  A.  is  therefore  made 
contingent  on  the  recommendation  of  the  League 
Committee.  It  seems  a  waste  to  try  now  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Institute  enterprises  without  the  vigor¬ 
ous  co-operation  of  the  fifty-two  nations  of  the 
League. 

Finally,  these  very  considerable  achievements 
with  incredibly  slight  means  prove  that  the 
administration  of  the  Institute  is  highly  efficient 
both  in  production  and  operation,  and  “its 
probable  service  in  the  future,”  therefore,  un¬ 
usually  large  in  proportion  to  any  amount  of 
means  placed  at  its  disposal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  an  experienced  librarian, 
studying  in  detail  the  huge  collections  of  the 
Palais  Mondial,  and  the  considerable,  enthusi¬ 
astic,  well  trained  and  poorly  paid  or  volunteer 
personnel  of  the  Institute,  can  hardly  fail  to  be 
deeply  impressed  with  the  executive  genius 
which  has  kept  all  these  complex  systems 
of  service  in  hand  under  difficult  circumstances, 
and  with  so  little  of  even  superficial  disorder. 
It  is  due  to  the  Institute,  therefore,  in  simple 
fairness,  and  in  view  of  the  current  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  its  ability  to  carry  out  an  under¬ 
taking,  to  say  plainly,  without  any  confusing 
reservations,  that  for  effective  administration 
and  the  ability  to  produce  progressive  concrete 
results  with  any  defined  quantity  of  means,  the 
operations  of  the  Institute  are  almost  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  its  field.  Any  effort,  therefore,  to 
produce  the  great  bibliographical  tools  needed 
for  the  economical  prosecution  of  research  to¬ 
day  will  be  unwise  not  to  make  the  utmost  use 
of  the  bibliographical  genius,  the  extraordinary 
bibliographical  learning  and  the  demonstrated 
executive  talent  of  the  directors  of  the  Institute, 
as  well  as  of  the  concrete  basis  which  they  have 
laid  for  these  matters  in  the  collections  of  the 
Palais  Mondial. 

I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  by  these  unquali¬ 
fied  expressions  to  say  that  rigid  tests  do  not 
reveal  aspects  of  the  Institute  where  methods 
can  be  bettered  and  safeguards  provided  to  re¬ 
inforce  confidence.  It  would  be  curious  indeed 
if  in  so  extensive  and  varied  a  series  of  opera¬ 
tions,  carried  almost  wholly  on  the  shoulders  of 


two  men  whose  exuberant  ideas  are  subject  to 
little  organized  criticism  save  that  of  one  an¬ 
other,  there  should  be  no  points  of  weakness,  or 
lacks  of  perspective,  revealed  by  a  rigid  testing 
of  practicability.  The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  has, 
however,  reported  its  findings  in  these  matters 
in  print,  with  constructive  suggestions,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  repeat  them  here.  They  do  not 
affect  the  fact  that  the  Institute  has  produced  a 
large  amount  of  useful  results  per  dollar  en¬ 
gaged  or  the  consequent  probability  that  it  .will 
do  proportionate  service  in  the  future  with 
whatever  funds  shall  be  put  at  its  disposal.* 

The  Mitchell  Library,  1877-1927 

AMERICAN  visitors  on  their  pre-conference 
ii  trip  in  this  month  will  reach  Glasgow 
almost  on  the  eve  of  another  fifty-year  anniver¬ 
sary.  The  Mitchell  Library,  then  comprising 
some  14,000  volumes,  was  opened  in  temporary 
premises  at  60  Ingram  Street  in  November,  1877. 
It  had  its  origin  in  a  bequest  of  £66,998  from 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Stephen  Mitchell,  a  tobacco 
manufacturer,  three  years  before.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  the  library  so  established  was  the 
only  public  library  directly  administered  by  the 
Town  Council,  according  to  the  Descriptive 
Account  of  the  Corporation  Public  Libraries  of 
the  City  of  Glasgow,  printed  for  the  Libraries 
Committee  by  Robert  Maclehose  in  1924.  The 
library  occupied  other  quarters  in  Miller  Street 
before  its  own  building  was  opened  October  16, 
1911,  on  a  site  adjoining  St.  Andrew’s  Halls. 
The  principal  public  rooms  are,  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  general  reading  hall,  students’  room, 
ladies’  room,  Glasgow  room,  and  the  room  for 
the  Burns  collection  and  Poets’  Corner;  on  the 
first  floor,  the  magazine  room  and  the  Jeffrey 
reference  library.  The  book  room  at  the  rear 
of  the  building  occupies  five  floors,  and  the 
greater  part  of  an  extensive  basement  is  fitted 
with  shelving  for  large  books.  By  gift  and  pur¬ 
chase  the  collections  grew  from  200,000  to 
315,000  from  1912  to  1924.  Gifts  and  bequests 
have  been  gratifyingly  numerous.  In  1901 
.  Andrew  Carnegie  made  a  gift  of  £100,000  to 
build  district  libraries,  to  which  he  added  a 
further  gift  of  £15,000  in  1908.  The  number 
of  separate  establishments  in  1924,  excluding 
four  under  construction,  was  twenty-four.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Library  opened  in  the  old  Miller  Street 
building  in  1916  and  doubled  in  size  two  years 
later. 


IN  July  the  Library  Board  of  the  Pomona 
(Calif.)  Public  Library  voted  an  increase 
of  ten  dollars  a  month  to  each  staff  member  who 
has  had  technical  training,  and  of  five  dollars 
to  juniors  of  at  least  one  year’s  service. 


Standardized  Abbreviations  for  the  Names 

of  Libraries 

A  Plan  for  Standardizing  the  Abbreviations  for  Names  of  Libraries  in  Union  Lists  of  Serials, 
Collections,  etc.  By  Malcolm  Glenn  Wyer,  Librarian  of  the  Denver  Public  Library. 


IN  the  fall  of  1916,  the  University  of 
Nebraska  Library  completed  a  union  list 
of  serials  for  thirteen  libraries  of  Lincoln, 
Omaha,  and  surrounding  towns,  and  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  in  regard 
to  publishing  this  list  of  serials.  At  the  Mid¬ 
winter  Chicago  library  meeting  in  1916,  Mr. 
Wilson  brought  from  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Com¬ 
pany  a  quotation  for  printing  this  Nebraska  list. 
When,  at  this  same  time,  at  the  university  libra¬ 
rians’  meeting,  the  fact  was  disclosed  that  the 
universities  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  also 
had  serial  lists  practically  ready  and  that  the 
University  of  Illinois  was  completing  the  re¬ 
vision  of  its  earlier  list,  the  representatives  of 
these  libraries  agreed  with  me  that  a  union  list 
for  the  four  libraries  would  be  much  more  use¬ 
ful  than  four  separate  lists  and  would  more¬ 
over  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  regional  serial 
lists  for  the  whole  country. 

In  working  out  the  details  for  this  union  list, 
it  soon  became  evident  that  many  other  libra¬ 
ries  wished  to  be  included,  and  it  was  wisely 
decided  that  the  scope  should  be  enlarged  to 
cover  the  middle  west  libraries  in  one  regional 
list  to  which  was  given  the  name,  North  Central 
Union  List.  With  the  certainty  that  material 
would  be  supplied  for  many  libraries,  we,  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Library  began  to  study 
the  question  of  library  abbreviations,  as  some 
short  symbols  to  indicate  library  ownership 
would  be  necessary. 

A  careful  examination  was  made  of  the  ab¬ 
breviations  used  in  the  following  lists: 

Bates,  Checklist  of  Connecticut  Almanacs. 
Bolton,  Catalogue  of  Scientific  and  Technical 
Periodicals. 

Brockett,  Bibliography  of  Aeronautics. 

Buck,  Travel  and  Description. 

Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  Catalogue  of 
Books  on  Railway  Economics. 

Collections  of  English  Drama. 

Collections  on  European  History. 

Evans,  American  Bibliography. 

Faxon,  Literary  Annuals. 

Goodrich,  Prose  Fiction. 

Lane,  Early  Harvard  Broadsides. 

Morrison,  Bibliography  of  the  Official  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America. 


Nichols,  Almanacs  of  Massachusetts. 

Sabin,  Dictionary  of  Books  Relating  to 
America. 

Scott,  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  of  Illinois. 

Also  the  various  city  and  university  union 
lists  of  periodicals  and  the  depository  catalog 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  which  are  filed 
printed  cards  of  libraries  which  publish  them. 

At  once  the  need  for  a  standardization  of 
library  abbreviations  was  apparent.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  a  few  instances  will  show  the  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  abbreviations  in  use: 


Boston  Public  Library 

Bates 

B.P.L. 

Faxon 

B.P. 

Bolton 

B.P. 

Goodrich 

BPL 

Buck 

E 

Lane 

B 

Coll.  Eng. 

BoP 

Sabin 

B 

Coll.  Eur. 

BoP 

Scott 

D 

Evans 

BPL 

Columbia  University  Library 

Bolton 

YC 

Coll.  Eur. 

Col 

Bur.  Ry.  Econ. 

CU 

Faxon 

C.U 

Coll.  Eng. 

Col 

Goodrich 

C 

Harvard  University  Library 

Bolton 

CH 

Faxon 

H.U. 

Buck 

HC 

Goodrich 

H 

Bur.  Ry.  Econ. 

HU 

Lane 

II 

Coll.  Eng. 

Har 

Nichols 

HC 

Coll.  Eur. 

Har 

Sabin 

H 

Evans 

HC 

Own  Use 

HC  L 

New  York  Public  Library 

Bates  N.Y.P.  Coll.  Eur. 

Bolton  YP  Evans 

Buck  F  Faxon 

Bur.  Ry.  Econ.  NY  Lane 

Coll.  Eng.  NYP  Nichols 

University  of  Chicago  Library 

Bolton  ChU  Coll.  Eng 

Bur.  Ry.  Econ.  UC  Coll.  Eur. 

University  of  Illinois  Library 

Buck  U  Coll.  Eur. 

Bur.  Ry.  Econ.  U1  Scott 

Coll.  Eng.  Ill 

University  of  Michigan  Library 

Bolton  A  A  Coll.  Eur. 

Bur.  Ry.  Econ.  UM  Faxon 

Coll.  Eng.  MichU 

Wisconsin  Historical  Society  Library 
Bolton:  MH  Morrison 

Buck  W  Sc'ott 

Coll.  Eur.  Wis 

Yale  University  Library 


Bates  Y.U. 

Coll.  Eur. 

Ya 

Bolton  NY 

Evans 

YC 

Bur.  Ry.  Econ.  Y 

Lane 

Y 

Coll.  Eng.  Ya 

NYP 

NYPL 

N.Y. 

NYP 

N.Y.P. L 


ChU 

ChU 


Ill 

U 


Mich.  U. 
U.M. 


W 

w 
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Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  is  no  agreement  in 
the  abbreviations  for  even  well  known  libraries. 
This  is  surprising  especially  in  the  case  of  re¬ 
cent  lists  such  as  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  Collections  of  English  Drama,  Col¬ 
lections  on  European  History,  Evans’  American 
Bibliography  and  Buck’s  Travel  and  Descrip¬ 
tion,  where  it  might  be  expected  that  the  promi¬ 
nent  libraries  would  be  given  the  same  abbrevia¬ 
tion.  But  a  glance  at  the  table  above  given  will 
show  that  this  is  not  the  case  as  there  is  no 
uniformity  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Boston  Public, 
Chicago  University,  the  universities  of  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Columbia  University  and  the  New 
York  Public  library.  There  is,  however,  sub¬ 
stantial  tho  not  complete  agreement  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  John  Crerar,  the  New 
York  State  Library,  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and 
one  or  two  others,  but  except  in  these  few  cases 
the  abbreviations  for  libraries  are  in  no  respect 
standardized.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  there 
is  a  need  for  some  system  which  will  provide  a 
practical  and  logical  form  of  library  abbrevi¬ 
ation.  Uniform  library  abbreviations  are  im¬ 
portant  for  regional  lists  and  subjects  lists — in¬ 
cluding  libraries  from  all  parts  of  the  country— 
and  while  not  so  necessary  for  local  lists  it 
would  be  an  advantage  for  a  library  always  to 
have  the  same  symbol  wherever  referred  to, 
whether  in  a  local  list  or  a  more  inclusive  one. 
There  is  then,  an  obvious  need  of  a  system  for 
securing  standard  library  abbreviations  for  use 
wherever  libraries  can  be  referred  to  by  abbre¬ 
viations.  Such  a  system  should  be  adapted  for 
use  for  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  In 
studying  the  question  consideration  was  given 
to  several  different  plans.  The  Cutter  system 
might  be  used  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
the  library  or  the  state.  The  disadvantage  of 
this  is  that  even  with  constant  use,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  become  familiar  with  the  symbol  for 
certain  libraries. 

A  system  might  be  followed  of  using  specific 
abbreviations  for  libraries — building  them  up 
from  the  name  when  distinctive  or  from  the 
city  or  state.  This  would  have  advantages  in 
certain  cases  such  as  Car.  Inst.,  Rock.  Inst., 
Am.  Soc.  C.  E.  and  Minneap.  for  Carnegie  In¬ 
stitution,  Rockfeller  Institution,  American  So¬ 
ciety  for  Civil  Engineers  and  Minneapolis 
Public,  but  in  most  cases  it  would  require  a  long 
abbreviation  and  an  arbitrary  one.  Moreover, 
the  abbreviations  would  not  be  built  up  by  any 
plan  and  would  vary  with  the  idea  of  the  com¬ 
piler  of  each  list,  and  there  would  be  no  uni¬ 
formity.  ,  .  .  .  ,  , 

It  seemed  to  us  that  a  logical,  simple  and 
practicable  system  of  abbreviations  could  be 
devised  which  would  have  as  its  basis  the  ab¬ 
breviations  of  the  state  and  of  the  city  where  the 
library  is  located.  State,  university  and  his¬ 


torical  society  libraries  could  have  a  special 
letter  instead  of  a  letter  for  the  city. 

Accordingly,  the  following  system  for  library 
symbols  was  worked  out  by  Mr.  Frank  Peterson, 
compiler  of  the  original  list  for  the  University 
of  Nebraska  Library  and  other  Nebraska  libra¬ 
ries  with  some  consultation  with  me  over  vari¬ 
ous  details  and  principles.  Mr.  Peterson  was 
a  volunteer  member  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  staff  and  was  not  a  librarian,  but 
carried  on  this  work,  because  of  his  love  for 
bibliography,  in  the  odd  hours  spared  from  his 
regular  occupation.  For  a  year  or  two  he  was 
employed  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  He 
assembled  one  of  the  largest  libraries  relating 
to  the  Adventist  Church,  which  he  presented  to 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  His  system  of 
library  symbols  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
state  and  city  abbreviations  with  special  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  the  following  considerations: 

A.  Brevity.  In  a  list  including  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  libraries  it  is  important  that  the  abbre¬ 
viations  be  as  short  as  consistent  with  easy 
identification.  This  list  provides  short  abbre¬ 
viations — and  all  of  the  larger  libraries  would 
be  recognized  almost  on  sight. 

B.  Geographic  idea.  The  regular  state  ab¬ 
breviations  might  be  used  but  better  two  letter 
abbreviations  and  for  a  few  of  the  states  a  one 
letter  abbreviation  would  be  sufficiently  clear. 
One  letter  for  the  city  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  larger  libraries  and  two  for  the  smaller 
cities. 

I  would  be  Illinois 
IC  would  be  Chicago 
W  would  be  Wisconsin 
WM  would  be  Milwaukee 
la  would  be  Iowa 
IaD  would  be  Des  Moines 

C.  Mnemonics.  The  system  is  simple  to  re¬ 
member  because  the  state  abbreviation  locates 
the  library  and  the  city  abbreviation  would 
almost  at  once  place  the  city.  The  mind  would 
not  need  to  carry  a  special  abbreviation  for 
each  library — simply  the  general  plan.  There 
should  also  be  mentioned  the  significant  use 
made  of  capitals  and  small  letters  for  abbrevi¬ 
ations  of  states,  cities  and  departmental  and 
branch  libraries.  Thus  CO  means  the  Public 
Library  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  Co  refers  to  the  Colo¬ 
rado  State  Library.  Similarly  COD  and  COd  are 
the  names,  in  the  first  case  the  designation  of  a 
library  in  Oakland  beginning  with  the  letter  D, 
and  in  the  latter,  the  public  library  in  a  town 
beginning  with  the  letters  Od,  while  CoD  refers 
to  the  public  library  in  Denver.  In  the  case  of 
abbreviations  for  departmental  or  state  univer¬ 
sities  and  of  abbreviations  of  towns  beginning 
with  the  letter  U  a  similar  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  Thus,  IU  is  the  University  of  Illinois 
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Library  and  IUR  is,  say,  the  Railway  Library, 
a  departmental  library  of  the  University,  but 
IUr  refers  to  the  public  library  in  Urbana,  Ill. 

D.  The  use  of  arbitrary  symbols  is  elimin¬ 
ated,  except  in  one  instance,  and  this  would  not 
occur  often. 

The  outline  of  the  plan  is  here  subjoined: 

A.  State  abbreviations 

1.  The  list 

2.  Explanations  and  rules 

B.  City  abbreviations 

C.  Abbreviations  for  names  of  libraries 

1.  State  institutional  libraries 

a.  State  libraries 

b.  State  university  and  historical  society 
libraries 

c.  Other  state  institutional  libraries 

2.  Public  libraries' 

3.  Other  libraries 

4.  Special  exemptions 

The  Plan. 

A.  State  abbreviations 
1.  The  List: 


Ala. 

A1 

Ky. 

Ky 

N.  Dak.  Nd 

Alaska 

As 

La. 

La 

0. 

0 

Ariz. 

Az 

Me. 

Me 

Okla. 

Ok 

Ark. 

Ak 

Md. 

Md 

Oreg. 

Or 

Cal. 

C 

Mass. 

M 

Pa. 

P 

Col. 

Co 

Mich. 

Mi 

R.  I. 

R 

Conn. 

Ct 

Minn. 

Mn 

S.  C. 

Sc 

Del. 

De 

Miss. 

Ms 

S.  Dak. 

Sd 

D.  C. 

D 

Mo. 

Mo 

Tenn. 

T 

Fla. 

FI 

Mont. 

Mt 

Tex. 

Tx 

Ga. 

Ga 

Neb. 

Nb 

Ut. 

U 

Hawaii 

Hw 

Nev. 

Nv 

Yt. 

V 

Idaho 

Id 

N.  H. 

Nh 

Va. 

Va 

Ill. 

I 

N.  J. 

Nj 

Wash. 

Wa 

Ind. 

In 

N.  Mex.  Nm 

W.  Va. 

Wv 

Ia. 

Ia 

N.  Y. 

N 

Wis. 

W 

Kan. 

K 

N.  C. 

Nc 

Wyo. 

Wy 

2.  Explanations  and  rules. 

a.  Shortest  abbreviation  combined  with 
the  greatest  possible  mnemonic  effec¬ 
tiveness  used. 

b.  One  letter  abbreviation  used  for  states 
having  the  largest  number  of  libraries. 

Examples: 

Cal.  C 

Ill.  I 

Mass.  M 

N.  Y.  N 

Wis.  W 

c.  Two  letter  abbreviations. 

(1)  Ordinary  two  letter  abbreviations 
used  where  possible.  Thus,  Ct. 
FI,  Ga,  la,  Ky,  Md,  Me,  Mo. 

(2)  If  the  ordinary  two  letter  abbre¬ 
viation  is  not  used  or  does  not  ex¬ 
ist  a  significant  letter,  or,  in  the 
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case  of  compound  names  the 
initial  of  the  second  word  is  used. 


(a) 

Examples  of  the  use  of  the 
significant  letter: 

Ala. 

A1 

Minn. 

Mn 

Alaska 

As 

Miss. 

Ms 

Ariz. 

Az 

Mont. 

Mt 

Ark. 

Ak 

Neb. 

Nb 

Hawaii 

Hw 

Nev. 

Nv 

Ind. 

In 

Tex 

Tx 

(b)  The  com 

ipound  names: 

N.  H. 

Nh 

N.  Dak. 

Nd 

N.  J. 

Nj 

S.  C. 

Sc 

N.  Mex. 

Nm 

S.  Dak. 

Sd 

N.  C. 

Nc 

W.  Va. 

Wv 

The  abbreviation 

is  made 

to  corre- 

spond  as 

nearly 

as  possible 

with  the 

spelled  out  names  in  alphabetical  or¬ 
der. 

Examples: 

Mich.  Mi 

Minn.  Mn 

Miss.  Ms 

e.  The  second  letter  is  put  in  lowrer  case 
so  as  not  to  be  confused  with  the  city 
abbreviation  which  follows  in  caps. 
Thus  Nh  not  NH  for  New  Hampshire. 

f.  Provision  for  foreign  countries  made. 
In  case  it  is  desired  to  include  foreign 
countries,  especially  the  Canadian 
provinces,  the  state  abbreviations  have 
been  so  constructed  as  to  permit  their 
inclusion.  The  chief  European  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  held  in  mind. 

g.  List  of  the  ordinary  two  letter  abbre¬ 
viations  of  states,  which  are  reduced  to 
one  letter: 

D.  C.  D  R.  I.  R 

N.  Y.  N  Ut.  U 

Pa.  P  Vt.  V 

B.  City  abbreviations. 

1.  Shortest  abbreviations  used  but  the 
mnemonic  idea  restricted  to  large  and 
well-known  cities.  Abbreviations  for  small 
towns  made  with  the  idea  of  alphabetical 
correspondence  with  the  spelled  out 
names. 

2.  One  letter  abbreviation,  (except  H  and 
U),  used  for  the  largest  cities  or  cities 
having  the  greatest  number  of  libraries. 

Examples: 

ICa  Cairo  NbO  Omaha 

IC  Chicago  Nbog  Ogallala 

3.  The  two  letter  abbreviations  used  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  idea 

a.  Of  using  the  significant  letter  in  case 
of  well-known  or  curiously  named 
cities. 
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b.  Of  using  the  letter  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  initial  for 

(1)  The  sake  of  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment,  and 

(2)  The  small  and  lesser-known 
towns. 

4.  The  second  letter  is  put  in  lower  case. 

5.  H  and  U  are  not  used  for  city  abbrevi¬ 
ations  unless  followed  by  a  lower  case 
letter.  This  provision  is  made  necessary 
because  these  letters  are  used  for  the  his¬ 
torical  and  state  university  libraries  of 
the  several  states. 

C.  Abbreviations  for  names  of  libraries. 

1.  State  institutional  libraries 

a.  State  libraries 

(1)  Designated  by  the  state  abbrevi¬ 
ation  alone: 

Examples : 

Nb  Nebraska  State  Library 
W  Wisconsin  State  Library 

(2)  In  case  of  departmental  libraries 
in  state  libraries  which  should  be 
designated  an  arbitrary  sign  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  initial  designating 
the  departmental  library  is  used. 
The  arbitrary  sign  selected  is  the 
colon. 

Example: 

la  Iowa  State  Library.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Department. 
Ia:H  Iowa  State  Library.  His¬ 
torical  Department. 

b.  State  university  and  historical  society 
libraries. 

(1)  Designated  by  the  capital  letters 
U  and  H. 

(2)  Departmental  libraries  are  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  capital  letters  follow¬ 
ing  the  U  letter. 


Examples: 

NbU 

University  of 

Ne- 

NbUM 

braska  Library 
University  of 

Ne- 

braska  Library  Medi- 

NbUMa 

cal  Library 
University  of 

Ne- 

braska  Library  Me¬ 
chanic  Arts  Library 


(3)  Care  is  taken  that  the  second  let¬ 
ter  of  a  departmental  library  is 
put  in  lower  case  so  as  to  make 
provision  for  departmental  libra¬ 
ries  within  departmental  libraries. 

(4)  In  case  of  departmental  libraries 
located  in  another  city  the  abbre¬ 
viation  takes  the  regular  uni¬ 
versity  designation  and  not  the 
name  of  the  place  in  which  it 
happens  to  be  located.  Thus, 
NbUM  not  NbOUM  for  the  Medi¬ 


cal  Library  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska. 

(5)  Standardization  of  the  designa¬ 
tions  for  departmental  libraries. 

(a)  Subject  to  special  conditions 
in  each  library  due  tp 

(I)  Special  collections 
named  after  donors 

(II)  Uniformity  of  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  subject  depart¬ 
mental  libraries. 

(b)  In  general  the  larger  subjects 
should  be  designated  by  let¬ 
ters  which  can  well  be  stand¬ 
ardized.  Thus,  NbUL  and 
WUL  can  stand  for  the  law 
libraries  of  these  univer¬ 
sities,  and  a  library  school  li¬ 
brary  such  as  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  has  should  be 
known  as  WULi. 

(c)  Where  brief  abbreviations 
are  in  local  use  these  should 
be  given  the  preference. 

(6)  In  order  that  the  U  and  H  abbre¬ 
viations  which  immediately  fol¬ 
low  the  state  abbreviation  should 
not  be  confused  with  a  city  abbre¬ 
viation  beginning  with  the  same 
letter  the  latter  has  a  letter  in 
lower  case  immediately  following 
as  shown  in  the  following  in¬ 
stances  : 

NbHa  Hastings  Public  Library 
NbU  University  of  Nesbraska 
Library 

NbUn  Union  Public  Library, 
Union,  Neb. 

NbUp  University  Place  Public 
Library,  University 
Place,  Neb. 

c.  Other  state  institutional  libraries. 

(1)  These  are  put  under  place. 

2.  Public  libraries. 

a.  The  library  which  is  supported  by  the 
city,  or  is  the  largest  popular  library, 
or  is  of  Carnegie  origin  is  designated 
by  the  combined  state  and  city  abbre¬ 
viation  alone. 

b.  Branch  and  departmental  libraries  are 
designated  in  the  same  way  as  de¬ 
partmental  libraries  of  state  libraries, 
that  is,  the  use  of  the  colon  followed 
by  the  abbreviations  of  the  branch  li¬ 
braries  of  local  usage,  if  brief. 

Examples: 

NN  N.  Y.  Public  Library 

NN:A  N.  Y.  Public  Library  Agui¬ 

lar  Branch. 

NN:Bd  N.  Y.  Public  Library,  Bond 
Street  Branch. 
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NbL  Lincoln  City  Library 
NbL:N  Lincoln  City  Library, 
North  Branch. 

3.  Other  libraries. 

a.  Designated  by  the  initial  of  the  first 
word  or  of  the  significant  word  of  li- 
•brary  or  of  institution  following  the 
combined  state  and  city  abbreviation. 

Examples: 

ICAc  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences 
ICJ  The  John  Crerar  Library 
ICN  Newberry  Library 
ICU  University  of  Chicago 
Library 

NNC  Columbia  University  Li¬ 
brary 

NBL  Long  Island  Historical  Soci¬ 
ety  Library 

4.  Special  exemptions. 

a.  Exemptions  made  on  which  there  is  ap¬ 
parently  no  question  as  to  their  feasi¬ 
bility: 

Library  of  Congress — LC  not  DL 
American  Antiquarian  Society  Library 
— AAS  not  MWA 

British  Museum  Library — BM  not  ELB 
Harvard  University  Library — HC  not 
MCH 

The  Libraries  of  the 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  in  your 
July  number  on  the  above  subject,  written  by 
Miss  Estelle  M.  Vaughan  of  the  city  library. 
Saint  John,  N.  B.  I  ask  space  to  supplement  it 
with  some  facts  that  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
Miss  Vaughan  and  that  are  worth  recording  to 
make  a  complete  statement  of  our  libraries. 

Miss  Vaughan  has  failed  to  mention  King’s 
College  Library,  Windsor,  N.  S.,  established 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Up  to  a  few 
years  ago,  it  was  the  leading  library  in  the  Mari¬ 
time  Provinces.  Many  of  its  collections  are  rare 
and  valuable.  It  possesses  thirty-five  volumes 
of  the  “Aldine  Classics,”  and  many  other  highly 
prized  books.  To  Abbe  Sigogne,  the  famous 
Acadian  educationist,  it  is  indebted  for  a  number 
of  French  classics  of  a  past  age.  Any  account 
of  our  Maritime  libraries  would  be  a  failure  that 
did  not  give  prominence  to  this  fine  collection  of 
books.  Miss  Vaughan  has  also  omitted  to  give 
any  prominence  to  the  splendid  new  library 
building  at  Mount  Allison,  erected  last  year.  It 
is  of  the  Tudor  style  of  architecture.  It  is  the 
largest  and  finest  library  building  in  the  eastern 
Provinces  and  one  of  the  best  in  Canada.  The 
library  at  Mount  Allison,  like  that  of  Kings  and 
Acadia,  has  been  selected  for  the  needs  of  the 
scholar  and  student  and  is  free  from  light  litera¬ 
ture  and  fiction. 


Yale  University  Library — YC  not 
CtNY 

b.  Possible  exemptions: 

John  Crerar  Library — JC  or  ICJ 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Library — 
JHU  or  MdBJ 

This  system  for  library  abbreviations  which 
was  evolved  by  Mr.  Frank  Peterson  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Dr.  Andrews,  who  had  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  North  Central 
Union  List.  When  the  scope  of  this  list  was  in 
turn  expanded  into  the  National  Union  List  to 
include  all  the  libraries  of  the  country,  this  plan 
for  library  abbreviations  was  adopted  and  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  National  Union  List.  It 
would  not  be  possible  to  publish  with  the  Union 
List  the  full  explanation  of  the  principle  on 
which  the  system  is  built  up,  but  it  seems  im¬ 
portant  that  a  full  explanation  should  be  made 
available  for  future  study  and  reference. 

These  abbreviations  have  an  importance,  not 
alone  from  their  use  in  the  National  Union  List, 
but  because  it  is  the  first  time  that  library  sym¬ 
bols  have  been  worked  out  systematically,  and 
because,  without  doubt,  these  abbreviations  will 
be  adopted  by  all  future  union  lists  and  sub¬ 
ject  bibliographies  of  special  collections  con¬ 
tained  in  the  libraries  of  this  country. 

Maritime  Provinces 

It  is  worth  recording  also  that  the  library  of 
Acadia  University  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  Canadiana  in  existence.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  local  history  it  is  unexcelled.  The  Do¬ 
minion  Archives  at  Ottawa  has  been  obliged  to 
draw  upon  its  resources. 

Mention  ought  also  to  be  made  of  the  libraries 
of  St.  Joseph’s  College  at  Memramcock,  N.  B., 
and  of  St.  Frances  Xavier  at  Antigonish,  N.  S., 
which  are  youthful  but  growing  and  full  of 
promise. 

Any  voluntary  organization  for  the  public 
weal  is  apt  to  suffer  during  its  first  years  from 
pique  or  jealousy,  or  incompetence  of  some  of 
its  officials.  The  Maritime  Library  Association 
is  no  exception,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
supersede  some  officers  and  appoint  others  pos¬ 
sessing  university  training  and  connected  with 
university  life.  The  effect  of  the  change  has 
been  wholly  beneficial.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association  two  works  on  local  history  have 
been  published  and  probably  thirty  more  in 
hand  will  be  published  as  funds  permit.  Also 
two  or  more  county  histories  are  in  sight.  More 
libraries  are  needed  and  to  that  end,  the  efforts 
of  the  Association  are  directed. 

W.  C.  Milner,  President, 
Maritime  Library  Association. 
Wolfville,  N.  S. 


Humanizing  a  Library  Building 

By  ARTHUR  ELMORE  BOSTWICK, 

Librarian  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 


THE  recognition  of  the  reader  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  library  has  doubled  the 
size  of  the  librarian’s  job  and  more  than 
doubled  its  importance.  When  we  add  readers 
to  books  as  an  additional  unit  for  our  consider¬ 
ation,  we  not  only  add  the  care  of  this  unit  per 
se  but  that  of  its  relations  with  the  other  unit. 
In  fact  these  relations  have  become  the  import¬ 
ant  thing  about  library  work.  We  must  still 
study  books  and  we  must  study  readers  but  after 
all,  the  important  thing  is  the  reading  of  books 
— the  adaptation  of  the  book  to  the  reader  and 
the  reader  to  the  book.  We  saw  this  always,  I 
suppose,  thru  a  glass  darkly  and  we  have 
been  seeing  it  clearly  for  a  good  many  years 
but  largely  as  it  affects  our  stock  in  trade,  not  so 
clearly  as  it  affects  the  place  where  our  business 
is  to  be  carrie*d  on.  What  is  there  about  a 
library  building  that  needs  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  this  adjustment  between  book 
and  reader? 

As  given  to  me,  my  title  confines  me  to  the 
interior  of  the  building  but  readers  will  never 
see  the  inside  of  a  building  until  they  have  seen 
the  outside  and  sometimes,  I  believe,  the  mere 
sight  of  the  outside  effectually  keeps  them  out. 
We  must,  therefore,  begin  with  the  outside 
whether  we  will  or  no.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  the  public  library  in  their  town  is  appalling, 
not  to  mention  those  who  know  this  but  do  not 
know  where  it  is  or  what  it  looks  like  or  have 
never  been  inside  it  or  if  they  have,  have  never 
used  it,  or  if  they  have  used  it,  have  never  done 
so  with  intelligence  or  to  any  purpose.  These 
cases,  I  am  afraid,'  make  up  a  large  majority  of 
almost  every  community.  It  is  to  lessen  their 
number  that  we  are  making  our  studies  in  pub¬ 
licity.  All  publicity  contributes  to  humaniza¬ 
tion.  I  am  concerned  only  with  the  re-action  of 
the  building  on  a  potential  reader  when  he  is 
once  within  sight  of  it.  Obviously  he  must 
know,  first,  that  it  is  a  library  and,  second,  what 
its  functions  are  and  what  his  possible  relations 
are  to  those  functions.  A  library  then  should 
obviously  be  a  library  and  not  be  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  a  railroad  station,  the  city  hall,  a 
bank,  or  a  factory.  I  am  told  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  experience  in  New  York  for  desk 
attendants  to  be  asked  for  tickets  to  Buffalo  or 
Pittsburgh.  Others  have  told  me  that  applica¬ 
tions  for  marriage  licenses  are  occasionally  re¬ 


ceived.  In  my  own  city,  I  have  known  instances 
of  intelligent  citizens  who  have  walked  daily 
past  a  branch  library  without  knowing  or  car¬ 
ing  to  inquire  what  it  was.  If  we  are  to  get  the 
readers  into  the  library,  which  is  the  first 
method  of  humanizing  it,  we  shall  have  to  force 
it  upon  their  attention  visually. 

Many  years  ago,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  best  libraries  for  this  purpose  were 
those  in  rented  stores  with  large  plate-glass 
windows,  thru  which  every  passerby  could 
look  and  see  what  was  going  on  inside.  There 
is  no  form  of  publicity  better  than  this.  Until 
very  recently,  however,  no  large  buildings,  not 
even  branches,  have  been  built  in  this  style.  One 
trouble  is  that  it  is  always  desired  to  use  the 
basement  for  some  library  purpose  and  this 
means  that  it  must  be  high  enough  to  get  light. 
The  main  floor  must  then  be  reached  by  a  flight 
of  outside  steps  and  the  windows  are  too  high 
for  the  passerby  to  look  thru  them.  Mr.  Ranck 
has  recently  built  a  branch  in  Grand  Rapids 
whose  interior  can  be  seen  thru  the  windows  in 
the  way  that  I  advocate.  Our  Carpenter  Branch 
in  St.  Louis,  opened  last  February,  was  planned 
with  this  in  view  and  the  result  has  been  most 
successful.  Immediately  on  opening,  it  took  its 
place  at  once  at  the  head  of  all  our  branches 
for  size  of  circulation  and  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  this  fact  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
entire  interior  may  be  seen  from  the  sidewalk. 
At  night  it  is  a  beautiful  and  instructive  sight, 
worth  any  possible  number  of  colored  posters, 
lists  of  books  and  printed  adjurations  to  use 
the  library.  The  bringing  of  the  ground  floor 
down  to  the  street  level  has  made  it  necessary 
to  place  in  an  annex  building  many  of  the 
activities  that  would  otherwise  have  been  in  the 
basement.  We  find,  however,  that  they  are  not 
only  better  housed  in  the  annex  but  also  that 
the  extra  cost  is  very  slight  owing  to  the  saving 
in  excavation. 

Now  how  shall  we  arrange  the  interior  of  our 
building  so  that  our  reader,  after  we  have  lured 
him  in,  shall  be  more  apt  to  make  the  proper 
contact  with  books?  This  is  really  more  a 
matter  of  the  man  (I  mean  the  woman)  behind 
the  gun  than  the  gun  itself,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  arrangement  and  equipment  may 
play  an  important  part.  First,  I  place  the  gen¬ 
eral  impression  that  is  made  on  the  eye  on 
entering  the  room.  The  old  library  was  too 
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institutional.  Its  entrance  might  easily  be  that 
of  a  bank  or  a  city  hall,  and  much  valuable 
space  has  been  taken  up  in  this  useless  way.  I 
know  a  library  in  a  southern  city  where  the 
entrance  hall  occupies  half  of  the  front¬ 
age  and  is  filled  with  a  magnificent  marble 
staircase  fine  enough  for  the  Paris  Opera  House. 
Stairways  are  favored  architectural  features  in 
the  entrance  hall  of  a  building  but  they  are 
largely  survivals.  Stairs  are  now  means  of  ver¬ 
tical  transportation  of  only  secondary  import¬ 
ance.  No  one  will  use  them  when  there  is  an 
elevator  to  be  had.  If  any  thing  is  to  he 
featured  in  the  entrance  hall  it  should  be  that 
elevator,  and  the  stairs  should  be  inconspicuous. 
I  see  no  reason  indeed  why  some  at  least  of  the 
public  elevators  should  not  be  in  other  parts 
of  the  building,  transporting  users  of  the  library 
directly  from  a  reading  room  on  one  level  to 
one  of  another  kind  on  the  level  above  or  below. 
The  first  architect  who  designs  a  large  building 
in  which  the  reader  walks  immediately  into  a 
book  room,  as  he  does  in  a  branch  library,  and 
yet  succeeds  in  achieving  a  spacious  and  digni¬ 
fied  entrance  hall  will  have  accomplished  some¬ 
thing.  These  mistakes  are  made  mostly  in  the 
so-called  monumental  buildings  that  house  the 
central  collection  of  a  library  but  we  occasion¬ 
ally  see  them  even  in  branches.  If  we  are  to 
bring  the  activities  of  the  library  into  the  street 
thru  visual  contacts,  those  activities  must  be 
separated  from  the  street  merely  by  windows. 
This  means  that  there  must  be  rooms  filled  with 
books  or  readers  directly  at  the  front  of  the 
building.  I  believe  that  there  should  even  be 
books  as  near  as  possible  to  the  outer  door  even 
in  a  large  building.  The  open  shelf  department 
may  well  be  the  first  room  to  be  entered,  and 
in  general  all  the  so-called  popular  features  of 
the  library,  in  other  words,  those  that  will  claim 
the  attention  of  a  new  reader  and  induce  him 
to  make  a  second  visit,  should  be  those  that  catch 
his  eye  immediately  on  entrance.  These  are,  for 
instance,  wall  shelving  with  attractively  bound 
books,  good  pictures,  comfortable  and  useful 
furniture,  the  presence  of  all  the  mechanical 
and  human  aids  that  we  have  to  offer  him — cata¬ 
logs,  lists,  the  desk  of  the  readers’  adviser,  the 
information  desk  and  so  on. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  lemove  the  build¬ 
ing  a  little  too  far  from  an  institutional  appear¬ 
ance.  After  all,  we  are  an  institution  and  if  we 
look  a  little  like  one  we  cannot  complain  so 
long  as  appearances  indicate  that  we  are  an  at¬ 
tractive  and  a  useful  one.  I  have  known  libra¬ 
ries  that  effectively  scared  away  all  but  the 
local  four  hundred  by  furniture  and  equipment 
that  would  have  been  suitable  for  the  private 
library  of  a  millionaire — soft  oriental  rugs, 
valuable  etchings,  window  draperies,  carved  fur¬ 
niture  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  The  proletariat 


absolutely  would  not  go  near  this  place;  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  not  expected,  and  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  do  not  believe  they  were.  Fortun¬ 
ately,  the  fashion  now,  even  in  private  house 
furnishing,  runs  a  little  to  plainness  and  bare¬ 
ness. 

The  two  things,  both  distinctively  American, 
which  have  done  more  than  any  others  to  human¬ 
ize  our  public  libraries,  are  the  open  shelf  and 
home  use.  Both  have  modified  the  interior 
arrangement  and  equipment  of  our  buildings 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  yet  brought  our 
buildings  into  complete  correspondence  with 
them.  In  the  case  of  home  use,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  equipment  is  mostly  mechanical— systems 
for  registration  and  for  recording  the  issue  and 
return  of  books.  Registration  has  been  greatly 
humanized  of  late  by  greater  liberality  but  this 
has  not  affected  the  machinery  by  which  it  is 
carried  out.  In  many  of  these  mechanical  oper¬ 
ations,  we  have  inquired  too  little  into  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  mechanical  devices.  These  might 
greatly  hasten  operation,  relieve  congestion  in 
rush  hours  and  so  contribute  greatly  to  human¬ 
ization.  The  A.  L.  A.  should  have  a  committee 
on  mechanical  devices  in  library  administration. 

Free  access  has  modified  building  arrange¬ 
ment  very  greatly.  In  the  parts  of  buildings 
where  it  obtains,  wall  shelving  has  to  a  great 
extent  been  used  thruout  the  room,  and  where 
this  is  departed  from,  it  has  been  thru  necessity 
due  to  congestion  rather  than  because  such 
departure  was  desirable  in  itself.  The  best 
contact  with  the  reader  is  made,  I  believe,  by 
straight  wall  shelving  in  open  shelf  rooms  and 
nothing  else. 

We  place  some  of  our  open  shelf  books  too 
near  the  floor  to  be  easily  examined  and  others 
too  far  above  the  head  of  the  reader.  Only 
about  three  shelves  are  in  a  good  position  for 
easy  observation  and  consultation,  and  the  ideal 
plan  would  be  to  restrict  the  active  collection 
to  these  three  shelves.  Here  again,  of  course, 
we  come  into  conflict  with  considerations  of 
space.  The  new  A.  L.  A.  committee  on  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  will  doubtless  investigate  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  moving  shelving,  in  which  any  partic¬ 
ular  shelf  can  easily  and  quickly  be  brought 
directly  on  a  level  with  the  eye  of  a  reader. 
Browsing  at  library  shelves  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  presence  of  some  place  to  rest  a  heavy 
book  that  can  not  easily  be  held  in  the  hand. 
Where  there  are  reading  tables  near  the  shelves, 
such  a  book  is  easily  carried  to  an  adjacent 
table.  Otherwise  an  actual  sloping  shelf  or 
desk  in  connection  with  the  book  case  is  of 
humanizing  value.  Very  heavy  reference  books 
in  constant  use,  such  as  large  one-volume  dic¬ 
tionaries,  should  never  be  so  placed  that  it  is 
necessary  to  lift  or  move  them.  The  long,  low 
sloping  desks  with  benches  in  front  of  them, 
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now  standardized  by  makers  of  library  furni¬ 
ture,  are  ideal  for  this  purpose. 

The  open  shelf  and  home  use  have  accom¬ 
panying  disadvantages  and  evils.  They  were 
both  once  frowned  upon  by  librarians  but  they 
have  now  become  an  integral  part  of  our  library 
system  and  have  done  much  to  popularize  it 
and  make  it  useful.  In  combination  they  are 
responsible  for  much  loss  of  books.  We  all 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  steal  from  open  shelves. 
A  few  large  libraries  have  attempted  to  control 
theft  of  this  kind  by  placing  guards  at  exit 
doors  to  examine  books.  This  may  be  effective, 
but  from  the  humanizing  standpoint  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  objectionable.  No  matter  how  attractive 
the  arrangement  of  a  library,  how  easy  the  con¬ 
sultation  of  its  books,  and  how  agreeable  and 
helpful  its  assistants,  if  the  reader  after  having 
been  put  in  the  proper  frame  of  mind  by  all 
this  is  held  up  at  the  outer  door  on  suspicion 
that  he  may  be  a  thief,  this  one  thing  is  apt  to 
undo  all  that  has  been  done  for  him  within,  and 
I  can  not  believe  that  the  plan  will  be  generally 
adopted. 

The  working  conditions  of  the  library  staff 
have  often  a  very  important  influence  on  the 
service  that  the  library  gives  to  its  readers.  Of 
course,  where  the  issue  is  one  between  the  com¬ 
fort  of  the  staff  and  service  to  the  public,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  which  ought  to  be  favored  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  To  make  things  more 
easy  or  comfortable  for  the  staff  at  the  expense 
of  the  reader  is,  of  course,  something  that  no 
librarian  would  think  of  doing,  altho  I  believe 
that  occasionally  changes  are  made  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  staff  without  realizing  that  they  will 
eventually  interfere  with  service.  In  many 
cases,  however,  there  is  no  such  conflict  as  this. 
Increased  comfort  for  the  staff  frequently  means 
improved  service  for  the  public.  We  have  come 
to  realize  this  very  strongly  and  in  recent  library 
buildings  the  staff  quarters  are  satisfactory  and 
in  some  cases  almost  luxurious.  It  adds  greatly 
to  their  accessibility  if  as  many  of  these  rooms 
as  possible  can  be  on  the  same  floor  with  the 
workers  who  use  them  and  as  close  as  possible 
to  their  working  space.  This  is  also  true  of 
work  rooms  to  which  the  public  is  not  admitted. 
With  a  library  building  as  fully  departmental¬ 
ized  as  the  Cleveland  Public  Library,  for  in¬ 
stance,  provision  for  adjacent  work  room  adds 
enormously  to  efficiency  and  reacts  ultimately  in 
better  service  to  the  public. 

The  adaptation  of  library  furniture  to  its  uses 
is  an  important  item  in  humanization.  Many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  furniture 
both  by  manufacturers  and  dealers  and  also 
by  librarians  themselves.  The  furniture  in  the 
new  Cleveland  Building  is  noteworthy  as  being 
very  largely  especially  designed  by  members 
of  the  staff  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  in¬ 


tended.  But  no  one  need  think  that  because  an 
item  in  building  or  equipment  is  adapted  to 
its  users  today,  it  will  necessarily  remain  so  to¬ 
morrow.  Fashion  governs  here  as  elsewhere 
and  we  can  not  afford  to  neglect  considering  it. 
For  instance,  there  was  a  loud  chorus  of  ap¬ 
proval  when  Edwin  H.  Anderson,  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  substituted  for  tables  in  his 
Pittsburgh  branch  libraries  seats  arranged  hack 
to  back  in  a  circle  with  a  shaded  lamp  in  the 
middle.  He  argued  very  logically  that  when 
we  read  at  home,  we  do  not  sit  facing  a  table 
and  place  our  book  upon  it  but  sit,  book  in 
hand,  with  our  back  to  the  light.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  case  also  in 
a  library  and  he  proceeded  to  act  on  his  con¬ 
viction,  with  great  incidental  saving  in  the  cost 
of  tables.  These  fixtures  were  widely  copied 
and  some  of  them  exist  today  but  they  have 
never  been  popular.  I  have  experimented  with 
them  and  show  to  my  own  satisfication  that  as 
long  as  there  is  a  vacant  seat  at  a  table,  a 
library  reader  will  always  otcupy  it.  Seats 
without  the  protection  of  a  table  are  always 
regarded  as  second  choice.  Why  this  is  so,  I 
do  not  know;  but  as  I  have  said  before,  we  can 
not  afford  to  neglect  these  whims  if  we  are 
anxious  to  adjust  our  buildings  to  the  desires 
of  the  public. 

Again,,  the  apsidal  stack  room  was  once  con¬ 
sidered  so  necessary  a  feature  of  every  branch 
library  that  few  were  constructed  without  it. 

I  do  not  believe  such  a  stack  has  been  put  into 
a  branch  library  in  the  past  ten  years.  Even 
before  they  went  out  of  fashion,  architects  be¬ 
gan  to  build  them  without  any  idea  of  their 
function,  which  is  usually  the  first  step  towards 
discontinuance.  Instead  of  placing  the  charging 
desk  at  the  center  of  the  apse  so  that  the  stack 
would  radiate  from  it,  it  was  put  at  some  other 
point  which  rendered  the  radial  arrangement 
absolutely  useless.  There  are  just  as  many 
reasons  in  favor  of  the  apsidal  stack  room  now 
as  there  were  thirty  years  ago  and  no  more 
against  it.  Its  discontinuance  is  due  to  a  change 
of  fashion. 

Efforts  to  minister  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure 
of  the  public  on  theoretical  grounds  often  come 
to  naught.  There  is  no  test  in  this  matter  except 
that  of  actual  trial.  Libraries  have  been  en¬ 
deavoring  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  popular¬ 
ize  reading  in  the  open  air  but  without  very 
much  success,  altho  everyone  acknowledges 
that  such  a  plan  “ought”  to  be  successful.  At¬ 
tempts  at  open  air  reading  rooms  on  roofs,  in 
courtyards  and  in  gardens  may  be  found  in 
many  places  thruout  the  United  States.  I  have 
built  a  large  number  of  roof  gardens  myself  and 
planned  and  equipped  them  with  a  good  deal 
of  enthusiasm,  but  that  enthusiasm  was  evidently 
not  shared  by  the  public.  On  revisiting  New 
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York  I  find  that  many  of  them  have  been  dis¬ 
continued  and  I  do  not  know  whether  any  are 
still  functioning.  Years  ago  I  was  much  struck 
with  the  beautiful  garden  reading  rooms  at  some 
of  the  Los  Angeles  branches  but  I  was  told  there 
last  April  that  these  were  not  at  all  popular  with 
the  public.  The  same  is  true  of  the  patio  read¬ 
ing  rooms  in  Miss  Drake’s  library  in  Pasadena. 


In  fine,  our  libraries  must  be  human  if  they 
are  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  human  beings. 
Fortunately  these  beings  have  intelligence  and 
a  voice.  If  we  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open 
and  our  minds  clear,  we  shall  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjustments.* 

*This  paper  was  read  at  the  A.  L.  A.  Library  Build¬ 
ings  Round  Table  at  Toronto,  June,  1927. 


Possibilities  of  Informal  Education  Under 

Library  Guidance 

By  VIRGINIA  CLEAVER  BACON 
Adviser  in  Adult  Education,  Library  Association  of  Portland,  Ore. 


SINCE  it  is  better  to  begin  with  disillusion¬ 
ment  than  it  is  to  end  with  it,  let  us  begin 
by  admitting  that  a  person  going  from 
schools  for  adolescents  into  a  library  depart¬ 
ment  of  adult  education  will  be  disappointed  if 
she  expects  as  a  prevailing  characteristic  of  its 
users  that  greater  definiteness  of  aim,  fixity  of 
purpose  and  tenacity  of  effort  which  certain 
blithe  idealists  have  described  as  the  character¬ 
istics  of  adults  seeking  education. 

It  may  be  long  before  she  encounters  an  adult 
as  rapacious  for  print  as  a  twelve  year  old  boy 
or  girl.  The  sustained  intellectual  effort  of 
school  and  college  years  is  not  often  found  after 
the  individual’s  whole  family  ceases  to  concen¬ 
trate  upon  securing  it.  An  adolescent  may  so 
little  know  what  he  wants  to  learn  that  he  drops 
out  of  school  altogether,  but  that  indefiniteness 
is  prone  to  increase  with  time  rather  than  to 
diminish,  and  the  request  he  brings  as  an  adult 
to  the  reader’s  adviser,  if  not  narrowly  voca¬ 
tional,  is  vaguely  for  “the  books  I  ought  to 
read.” 

Adding  and  dividing  human  extremes  and 
calling  the  non-existent  mean  an  average  person 
is  a  process  essentially  and  basically  false,  so  I 
shall  not  discuss  any  “average”  adult  students. 
But  one  comes  to  recognize  that  the  individual 
presenting  himself  for  library  aid  frequently  is 
only  vaguely  or  momentarily  interested  in 
study;  is  indefinite  in  his  plans  which  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  frequent  interruptions;  may  be  sceptical 
regarding  either  or  both  the  adviser’s  and  his 
own  abilities,  or  falsely  inflated  by  the  “get 
wise  easy”  type  of  advertisement;  is  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  methods  of  study  and  has  a  mind  made 
lazy  by  its  easy  victories  over  popular  maga¬ 
zines,  light  fiction  and  moving  pictures;  suffers 
from  an  inferiority  complex  or  its  over-compen¬ 
sation;  and  presents  problems  before  whose  cal¬ 
culous  those  of  adolescent  teaching  become  men¬ 
tal  arithmetic  with  the  answers  in  the  back  of 
the  book. 


Having  said  so  much,  one  hastens  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  purposive,  disciplined,  definite 
student  seeking  stimulus  and  training  for  an 
adult  mind,  “grown  beyond  the  easy  judgments 
and  rather  superficial  training  of  youthful  im¬ 
maturity,”  is  not  unknown.  About  thirty-five 
per  cent  of  the  people  using  the  adult  education 
department  in  Portland  during  the  spring 
months  of  this  year  had  matriculated  in  college; 
not  a  few  had  received  one  or  more  degrees;  and 
an  encouraging  number  of  them,  including  more 
than  a  few  of  the  non-collegians,  fell  easily 
within  the  scope  of  Dr.  Keppel’s  definition  of 
the  adult  student  “seriously  and  consecutively” 
undertaking  learning  on  his  own  initiative  “as 
a  supplement  to  some  primary  occupation.” 

Still,  inspiring  as  it  is  to  encounter  these  men 
and  women,  and  convenient  as  one  may  be  to 
them,  in  the  long  run  they  would  probably  attain 
their  ends  even  under  such  magnificently  general 
guidance  as  that  given  in  one  of  the  recent  “out¬ 
lines”:  “Other  books  on  psychology  and 
philosophy  can  be  found  thru  the  United  States 
Catalog.” 

Our  technique  in  adult  education — if  we  can 
call  rule  of  thumb  methods  a  technique — must 
he  based  on  the  insufficiencies  of  the  former 
group,  dependent  upon  us,  and  at  least  suffi¬ 
ciently  purposive  to  come  once  to  our  desks, 
offering  us  in  their  possibilities,  however  deeply 
latent,  one  of  the  most  exciting  challenges  ever 
presented  to  our  by  no  means  humdrum  profes¬ 
sion. 

The  essential  processes  are  the  interviews, 
“tactful,  friendly,  unhurried  and  undisturbed;” 
the  reading  course,  individually  planned  and 
annotated;  and  the  follow-up. 

Characteristics  of  well  prepared  reading 
courses  are  specified  in  the  report  of  the  A.  L. 
A.  .on  libraries  and  adult  education  ( Libraries 
and  Adult  Education,  p.  32)  and  the  nine  points 
listed  there  can  be  applied  as  a  gage  to  our 
work.  The  third  specification  seems  to  me  the 
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most  important  in  making  a  list  for  the  un¬ 
skilled  student.  It  reads:  “A  selection  of 
books  of  such  interest  as  to  compel  the  attention 
of  the  reader  once  he  has  undertaken  the 
course.”  It  sounds  simple — and  can  some¬ 
times  be  achieved. 

Tho  it  proves  easier  to  be  accurate)  and  com¬ 
prehensive  than  to  be  interesting,  the  difficult 
should  not  daunt  us,  and  every  list  should  be 
definitely  tested  for  interest.  “Would  father 
read  these  books?”  “What  would  cousin  Betty, 
or  the  housemaid,  think  of  them?”  The 
librarian’s  having  read  them  is  not  a  good  test. 
I  am  altogether  convinced  that  to  use  books  in 
this  way  effectively,  one  must  have  read  them. 
I  grant  the  exceptions.  In  helping  an  advanced 
student,  one  must  enlist  the  aid  of  a  specialist 
and  largely  follow  his  advice.  But  even  then  I 
try  to  induce  the  specialist  to  write  annotations, 
so  that  the  vitalizing  spark  of  enthusiasm  may 
flash  from  his  mind  to  that  of  the  student. 
Fortunately,  the  majority  of  the  registrants  in 
an  adult  education  department  do  not  require 
books  outside  the  possible  scope  of  the  library 
adviser’s  experience;  and,  since  so  much 
depends  on  the  correct  choice  of  books,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  even  at  the  cost  of  restricting  the  num¬ 
ber  of  books  we  use,  we  should  know  at  first 
hand  those  we  do  use. 

The  first  book  on  a  study  list  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  one.  Both  the  adviser  and  the  list  are 
on  approval  until  they  have  convinced  the 
reader  of  their  competence.  Fur  that  reason, 
we  no  longer  attempt  always  to  give  an  appli¬ 
cant  a  book  at  the  time  of  the  first  conference. 
Such  a  book  is  apt  to  be  too  hurriedly  chosen. 
Instead,  we  deliver  a  book  most  painstakingly 
selected,  along  with  the  prepared  list,  which  is 
mailed  only  in  rare  and  unusual  circumstances. 

Practically  all  of  our  lists  are  annotated,  and 
the  notes  try  first  to  convince  the  reader  of  the 
interest  and  importance  of  each  book.  The 
extent  and  type  of  the  additional  annotation 
is  determined  by  the  amount  of  direction 
needed  in  each  individual  case;  even  when 
the  lists  are  identical,  annotations  may  vary 
widely.  Also,  we  talk  over  the  whole  list  at  the 
time  it  is  delivered.  Often  this  talk  includes 
advice  about  methods  of  study,  keeping  of  note¬ 
books,  even  about  budgeting  of  time.  I  should 
like  to  attach  one  of  Mr.  Lynd’s  I  Wish  I  Had 
More  Tune  to  Read  leaflets  to  every  new  list, 
but  I  husband  my  supply  for  especially  needy 
cases. 

Definiteness,  progression,  breadth  of  view¬ 
point  are  all,  as  the  report  already  referred,  to 
emphasizes,  essential  qualities.  Length  of  lists 
I  measure  by  time  rather  than  by  book  units, 
and  try  for  a  list  which  will  occupy  the  reader 
for  whom  it  is  made  for  about  two  to  three 
months.  By  that  time  both  of  us  will  have 


improved,  and  a  new  second  list  will  be  better 
than  a  longer  one  would  have  been.  Each  list 
attempts  to  develop  the  reader’s  own  ability  of 
book  selection,  as  well  as  to  give  him  the  in¬ 
formation  he  is  seeking.  Often  I  suggest  that 
he  make  a  list  of  his  own  from  suggestions  or 
bibliographies  in  the  listed  books,  and  bring  it 
in  for  discussion.  When  possible,  lists  conclude 
with  a  summary  of  the  ground  covered;  they 
always  try  to  indicate  how  much  of  interest  lies 
beyond;  and,  finally,  they  invite  the  reader  to 
return  for  more  advanced  lists. 

With  us,  as  elsewhere,  demand  is  already  tax¬ 
ing  our  ability  to  give  adequate  service.  Our 
system  of  follow-up  is  incomplete,  since  most 
of  the  books  after  the  first  one  are  issued  from 
the  circulation  department;  but  approximately 
a  fifth  of  our  readers  return  for  other  lists,  and 
many  more  come  back  for  occasional  con¬ 
ferences.  Some  have  been  registrants  and  re¬ 
registrants  for  the  full  year  and  a  half  of  our 
existence  and  their  enthusiasm  indicates  that 
they  may  be  permanent  library  students. 

I  said  that  I  began  with  disillusionment.  I 
conclude  with  the  firmest  faith  that  an  individu¬ 
alized  educational  service  can  do  much  to  keep 
grown  people  growing,  to  liberate  their  minds, 
and  to  enrich  their  lives;  my  one  fear  is  that 
too  many  of  them  may  discover  too  soon  how 
much — that  we  may  be  over-advertised  by  our 
friends.  Other  public  educational  institutions 
have  all  found  individualized  service  too  costly 
to  be  practicable,  so  that  standardization  is  a 
disease  from  which  many  of  those  who  seek  us 
are  suffering.  To  be  individuals  somewhere 
where  they  are  not — as  in  court  or  clinic — also 
regarded  as  cases,  becomes  to  them  an  intellec¬ 
tual  stimulus  in  itself  that  sets  them  on  the  way 
to  health. 

Can  we,  by  taking  thought,  provide  against 
the  perils  of  popularity?  Are  we  establishing 
our  methods  so  surely  that  we  will  not  yield  the 
unhurried  interview,  the  individually  planned, 
annotated  list,  the  friendly  contact,  to  the  press 
of  increased  demands  upon  us?  These  are 
questions  we  must  soon  answer.  Nobody  else 
does  it.  Can  libraries? 

Rutgers  Library  Survey 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  at  New  Brunswick 
which  has  been  the  state  university  of  New 
►  Jersey  since  1917,  was  the  object  from  Oc¬ 
tober  18  to  November  15  last  year  of  a  survey 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation  upon  the  request  of  the  trustees  of  the 
university  and  with  the  approval  of  the  governor 
of  the  state  and  of  the  state  commissioner  of  edu¬ 
cation.  As  an  historic  college  with  a  colonial 
charter  now  in  process  of  transformation  into  a 
state  university  and  the  only  land-grant  college 
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or  state  university  in  the  metropolitan  area  (of 
New  York  City),  the  problem  of  Rutgers  is  of 
wide  and  singular  interest,  said  President  John 
M.  Thomas  in  his  letter  to  the  U.  S.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  requesting  the  survey  to  be 
made.  Specialists  from  the  staff  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  were  assisted  by  authorities  from 
universities  of  the  east  and  middle  west  who  are 
distinguished  for  their  knowledge  of  educational 
problems,  and  the  survey  is  now  published  as  a 
Bureau  report  ( Survey  of  Rutgers  University; 
directed  by  Arthur  Jay  Klein,  Ph.D.,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Higher  Education,  Bureau  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  1927.  258p.). 

The  library  of  the  university  is  confronted 
by  the  problems  which  arise  in  institutions  hav¬ 
ing  both  undergraduate  and  advanced  clienteles. 
The  library  in  1926  contained  137,624  bound 
volumes  which  have  been  regularly  accessioned 
and  cataloged,  a  large  collection  of  bound 
volumes  which  still  remain  uncataloged,  and  a 
great  mass  of  unorganized  pamphlets.  The 
Library  of  Congress  classification  has  been 
used  since  1910,  but  several  large  groups  still 
remain  unclassified.  The  library  budget  pro¬ 
vides  for  only  two  catalogers,  and  the  post  of 
assistant  to  the  head  cataloger  was  vacant  at 
the  time  of  the  report.  The  Voorhees  Library, 
which  houses  the  university  library,  has  recently 
been  enlarged  by  an  addition  which  makes  the 
total  capacity  of  the  stacks  270,000  volumes. 
The  addition  also  has  an  attractive  and  well- 
lighted  reading  room  which  seats  250  readers. 
Moving  of  library  books  and  other  equipment 
into  the  stacks  has  only  recently  been  completed, 
and  the  library  was  not  in  a  position  to  present 
itself  to  the  best  advantage  at  the  time  of  the 
visit  of  the  Survey  Committee.  The  library  of 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  state  agricultural 
experiment  station  is  administered  as  a  branch 
of  the  university  library,  the  librarian  of  which 
is  also  librarian  of  the  agricultural  library,  and 
the  university  library  attends  to  the  purchase, 
accessioning,  and  cataloging  of  books  and 
periodicals  for  the  agricultural  library,  which 
contains  about  9,000  cataloged  volumes  and 
about  22,000  pamphlets.  The  library  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women  does  its  own 
book  purchasing  and  its  cataloging  and  classi¬ 
fying  independently  of  the  university  library. 
The  library  has  commodious  quarters  in  the 
new  recitation  building  recently  erected  on  the 
college  campus.  The  cataloged  volumes  in  the 
library  number  about  8,000,  and  there  is  also  a 
“browsing”  collection  of  about  2,000  books.  In 
addition  there  is  the  uncataloged  and  unclas¬ 
sified  mass  of  books,  20,000  in  number,  recently 
removed  from  storage.  The  library  books,  so 
far  as  classified  at  all,  are  arranged  according 
to  the  L.  CL  classification.  The  state  appropria¬ 
tion  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  periodicals 


for  the  library  of  the  college  for  women  is  now 
made  annually  so  as  to  be  available  for  use 
at  one  time  only,  and  not  thruout  the  fiscal  year 
as  the  need  may  from  time  to  time  arise.  The 
book  purchases  for  the  entire  college  year  must 
therefore  be  planned  so  as  to  be  made  in 
advance  at  one  time  toward  the  opening  of  the 
year. 

According  to  Willis  H.  Kerr  in  the  Library 
Journal  for  February  15,  1926,  the  school 
library  standard  of  one  member  in  the  library 
staff  to  each  ten  teachers  is  applicable  in  fixing 
the  number  of  staff  members  in  college  and 
university  libraries.  The  university  and  the 
experiment  station  employ  282  persons  engaged 
for  their  full  time  in  academic  pursuits,  of 
whom  185  are  connected  with  the  agricultural 
divisions.  The  entire  library  staff  including 
the  head  librarian,  Mr.  Osborn,  numbers  12  per¬ 
sons,  thus  falling  decidedly  short  of  the  recom¬ 
mended  ratio.  Salaries  of  the  library  staff  are 
now  paid  from  endowments  in  order  that  the 
positions  may  not  come  under  the  state  civil 
service  regulations.  The  amount  from  endow¬ 
ments  so  used  in  1926-27  amounted  to  $27,000. 
The  state  appropriation  for  books,  periodicals* 
and  binding  for  that  period  was  made  $15,000 
instead  of  the  previous  $5,200.  Endowment 
funds  also  make  $1,675  annually  available  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  The  university  library 
lends  books  to  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  in 
general. 

The  Survey  Committee  recommends  that  the 
college  for  women  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
the  library  system  of  the  state  university,  that 
the  cataloging  and  classifying  of  the  entire 
library  be  pushed  to  completion  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  funds  provided  for  an  increase  in  the 
library  staff,  that  provision  be  made  for  the 
development  of  a  library  extension  service,  not 
to  compete  with  the  state  library  commission, 
and  that  development  of  the  university  library 
should  contemplate  the  future  erection  of  a 
great  central  library  as  the  dominating  feature 
of  a  new  undergraduate  campus. 


The  Teacher  and  the  Library,  by  Lonna  D. 
Arnett,  librarian  of  the  University  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  is  a  useful  digest  of  some  fifty  references 
on  the  use  of  supplementary  reading  in  all  sub¬ 
jects  taught  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
and  in  colleges,  with  additional  sections  on  note 
taking  and  the  use  of  magazines  in  school  work. 
Connecting  and  introductory  passages  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  compiler.  Pros  and  cons  of  the 
desirability  of  supplementing  a  basic  textbook 
with  other  required  reading  censtitute  a  first 
chapter  of  much  interest.  This  pamphlet  of 
eighty  pages  is  issued  by  the  state  department 
of  education  at  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


A  Notable  Bibliography  of  Library  Economy 


IS  librarianship  a  profession?  The  question 
has  been  debated  vigorously  for  many  years. 
Recent  as  well  as  remote  happenings  in 
American  libraries  indicate  rather  clearly  that 
professional  recognition  is  not  universally 
accorded  librarians  as  such,  tho  such  recognition 
is  perhaps  more  general  than  ever  before. 

It  is  rather  generally  admitted  that  a  profes¬ 
sion,  to  be  recognized  as  one,  must,  among  other 
characteristics,  have  a  large  body  of  literature 
relating  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
profession.  The  recent  celebration  of  the  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  A.  L  A.  has  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  bulk  of  this  professional  litera¬ 
ture.  During  or  in  the  wake  of  this  celebration 
appeared  a  four-volume  Survey  of  the  library 
field,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  A.  L.  A. 
Catalog,  monographs  on  Library  Extension  and 
Adult  Education,  many  minor  publications  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  fullest  extant  bibliogra¬ 
phy  of  professional  periodical  library  literature 
in  English. 

Cannons’  Bibliography  of  Library  Economy * 
with  its  nearly  seven  hundred  double  column 
pages  of  references  is  renewed  evidence  that  at 
least  in  quantity  librarians  can  show  a  respect¬ 
able  amount  of  professional  writing. 

The  author,  H.  G.  T.  Cannons,  borough  li¬ 
brarian  of  Finsbury,  England,  published  the  first 
edition  of  this  work  in  1910  with  the  imprint  of 
S.  Russell  and  Company,  London.  The  manu¬ 
script  of  this  revised  edition  was  offered  to  the 
A.  L.  A.  several  years  ago.  The  expense  of 
publication  made  it  necessary  to  underwrite  it 
thru  advance  subscriptions  and  its  appearance 
in  print  has  been  consequently  delayed.  To 
avoid  any  appearance  of  partiality,  I  hasten  to 
say  that  its  acceptance  preceded  my  service  as 
a  member  of  the  Editorial  Committee  and  that 
I  first  saw  it  several  weeks  after  its  regular  pub¬ 
lication.  Having  no  responsibility  for  it,  I  can 
be  impartial. 

In  its  present  form  it  has  been  expanded  from 
the  original  15,000  references  to  32,500.  With 
almost  seventeenth  century  fullness,  the  com¬ 
piler  in  his  subtitle  gives  the  scope  of  the  work: 
“A  classified  index  to  the  professional  periodical 
literature  in  the  English  language  relating  to 
library  economy,  printing,  methods  of  publish¬ 
ing,  copyright,  bibliography,  etc.,  from  1876  to 
1920.” 

*  Cannons,  H.  G.  T.  Bibliography  of  Library  Econ¬ 
omy  .  .  .  1876-1920.  Chicago:  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation,  1927.  680  p.  $18. 


The  sixty-five  periodicals  indexed  (page  8 
says  66)  are  all  professional.  That  is,  they  are 
published  by  librarians  for  librarians.  Forty- 
eight  were  indexed  in  the  1910  edition. 

All  the  leading  general  periodicals  like  the 
Library  Journal,  Public  Libraries  (now  Li¬ 
braries),  the  Library  Association  Record,  etc., 
are  included.  Bulletins,  transactions  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  leading  library  associations  and 
library  commissions,  American,  English  and 
colonial,  are  indexed.  Perhaps  the  most  serious 
omission  is  the  Ontario  Library  Review,  now  in 
its  eleventh  volume.  Failure  to  include  this 
gives  an  imperfect  list  of  sources  from  which  to 
learn  of  the  remarkable  growth  of  libraries  in 
that  progressive  province.  The  papers  and  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  American  Library  Institute  as 
far  as  published  are  also  missing.  In  view  of 
their  irregular  appearance  this  is  not  surprising. 

Nevertheless,  the  sins  of  omission  are  few  and 
the  virtues  of  commission  are  many.  In  no 
other  one  place  can  so  many  references  on  so 
many  kinds  of  libraries  be  found.  The  period 
covered  is  one  of  great  interest  and  significance 
in  library  history.  It  includes  the  beginning 
and  development  of  the  so-called  “modern  libra¬ 
ry  movement,”  thru  the  World  War  with  its  re¬ 
markable  camp  library  service,  the  growth  of 
the  library  schools,  the  democratization  of 
library  service  and  the  expansion  of  school 
library  service.  The  beginnings  of  the  present 
expansion  of  A.  L.  A.  activities  and  of  county 
libraries  were  definitely  outlined  before  1920, 
the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  volume. 

In  the  older  days  of  pulpit  oratory  there 
were  several  bulky  cyclopedias  of  illustrations, 
usually  rather  graphic  and  preferably  vera¬ 
cious,  with  which  the  worthy  preacher  could 
dilute  the  heavier  stream  of  his  discourse.  This 
work  should  be  equally  valuable  to  the  speaker 
at  library  meetings.  The  amount  of  accepted 
theory  and  practice  it  contains  will  serve  as  a 
starting  point  for  almost  any  kind  of  paper  or 
report  on  a  library  topic.  Many  of  the  younger 
librarians  may  be  disappointed  to  find,  if  they 
consult  this  bibliography,  that  their  professional 
discoveries  and  library  reforms  have  often  been 
anticipated,  realized  and  sometimes  discarded 
before  the  present  generation  had  a  chance  to 
prove  its  professional  originality. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  students  in  library 
schools,  framers  of  library  surveys,  and  the 
graduate  library  students  of  the  future  whose 
rising  stars  seem  imminent  in  both  the  east  and 
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west,  will  find  this  for  some  time  one  of  the 
most  useful  sources  for  historical  summary  or 
comparative  study. 

The  material  is  listed  under  a  very  elaborate 
classification  of  twenty-five  main  sections  and 
2,980  sub-sections.  “The  classification  adopted, 
so  far  as  practicable,  conforms  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Manual  of  Library 
Economy,  related  subjects  being  placed  near 
one  another,  and  under  each  head,  or  sub-head, 
the  titles  are  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
so  that  the  latest  material  may  be  found  at 
once.”  An  alphabetic  subject  index  of  fifty- 
seven  double  column  pages  gives  quick  access 
to  any  sub-head. 

The  extent  of  the  work  is  indicated  by  the 
length  of  some  of  the  main  sections.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  D.  \Vork  with  children,  covers  seventy- 
two  pages;  E.  Legislation,  twenty-eight  pages; 
G.  Library  schools  and  training  for  librarian- 
ship,  twenty-seven  pages;  M.  Propaganda  and 
publicity,  eighteen  pages;  P.  Cataloging  and 
indexing,  thirty-six  pages. 

The  articles  listed  have  obviously  been  read, 
or  at  least  examined  by  the  compiler.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  are  separate  references  to  monastic 
and  private  libraries  in  Norway,  tho  each  is 
only  a  small  part  of  Mr.  Ansteinsson’s  more 
general  paper  on  the  library  history  of  Norway. 

The  compiler  modestly  says  of  his  work,  “It 
does  include  several  articles  which  were  con¬ 
sidered  of  sufficient  importance  and  which  have 
appeared  in  general  magazines.”  A  few  random 
glances  show  such  articles  listed  from  the 
American  Historical  Association  Reports,  Ave 
Maria,  the  Catholic  Education  Review,  Educa¬ 
tional  Review ,  History  Teachers  Magazine,  In¬ 
stitutional  Quarterly,  Medical  Library  and  His¬ 
torical  Journal,  and  Normal  Instructor.  This 
indicates  only  a  small  part  of  the  rather  large 
number  of  such  articles  included.  They  show 
careful  selection  and  it  is  regrettable  that  the 
compiler  was  not  able  to  include  more.  More 
of  these  outside  references  would  have  been 
especially  useful  in  connection  with  school 
libraries,  where  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  and 
school  official  is  not  always  clear  to  librarians, 
and  in  the  field  of  printing  and  publishing.  In 
these  last  two  fields  librarians  could  usually 
learn  more  from  the  printers’  magazines  and  the 
booksellers’  organs  than  from  library  periodicals. 
No  librarian  can  be  abreast  of  the  book  side 
of  his  work  who  is  not  conversant  with  many  of 
the  general  articles  in  the  Publishers'’  Weekly 
and,  in  lesser  degree,  the  Publishers’  Circular. 
On  the  historic  as  well  as  the  utilitarian  side 
of  bookmaking,  there  are  many  articles  in 
American  and  English  journals  of  typography 
which  have  decided  value  to  librarians.  Index¬ 
ing  the  Library,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Biblio¬ 


graphical  Society  of  America  and  the  Irish 
Book-lover  gives  a  bibliographical  flavor  wel¬ 
come  to  the  bibliographer  and  bibliophile. 

There  is  no  author  index.  The  contributor  to 
library  periodicals  who  expects  by  such  articles 
to  send  his  name  resounding  thru  the  halls  of 
fame  will  get  little  comfort  from  seeing  his 
contributions  scattered  thru  many  pages  of  sub¬ 
ject  subdivisions.  On  the  other  hand  some  will 
perhaps  feel  comforted  to  find  their  youthful 
professional  indiscretions  thus  mercifully  hid¬ 
den. 

The  size  of  the  volume  (680  double  column 
large  octavo  pages)  and  the  large  number  of 
abbreviations  and  other  technical  difficulties  to 
the  printer  have  made  the  book  expensive.  It 
has  been  issued  in  a  small  edition  and  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  found  mostly  in  the  large 
libraries,  especially  those  which  have  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  periodicals  indexed. 
In  the  large  reference  library,  the  university  or 
large  college  library,  the  library  school  or  the 
library  commission  office  it  will  undoubtedly 
prove  very  useful  very  often. 

Typographically,  the  book  just  misses  being 
successful.  The  type  is  clear  and  the  general 
page  tone  excellent  for  a  book  intended  for 
consecutive  reading.  Unfortunately,  the  printer, 
or  some  other  responsible  person,  forgot  that  in 
a  reference  book  legibility  must  be  found  thru 
contrast  in  heading  and  sub-divisions  if  one  main 
purpose  of  the  book,  ease  of  reference,  is  to 
be  attained.  The  attempt  to  avoid  the  block 
letters  which  disfigured  the  average  library  pub¬ 
lication  a  few  years  ago  is  to  be  commended. 
Unfortunately,  the  other  extreme  of  no  con¬ 
trast  is  even  worse  so  far  as  utility  is  concerned. 
The  running  heads  give  no  clue  to  the  sub¬ 
heads,  while  the  sub-heads  diffidently  hide  in 
genteel  subdued  capitals  among  the  individual 
entries.  The  page  is  hard  to  consult. 

In  the  copy  I  have  been  using  the  paper 
creases  easily  and  in  one  or  two  places  margins 
and  corners  have  broken.  In  view  of  the  in¬ 
trinsic  value  of  the  book,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  is  a  peculiarity  of  an  individual  copy 
and  not  characteristic  of  the  edition. 

Occasionally,  the  proof  reader  has  nodded 
and  the  same  name  is  spelled  differently  in 
different  places  or  some  similar  inconsistency 
has  persisted.  Such  lapses  are  far  fewer  than 
any  bibliographer  of  experience  would  expect 
to  find  in  a  work  of  the  extent  and  scope  of 
this. 

In  general,  the  work  is  to  be  commended  to 
all  students  of  library  affairs  and  to  library 
administrators  interested  beyond  local  traditions 
or  practice.  It  is  a  record  of  rather  notable 
achievement  in  a  phase  of  education  which  has 
been  known  for  many  centuries,  but  of  which 
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the  possibilities  are  even  yet  only  in  part  real¬ 
ized.  The  compiler  has  placed  all  librarians 
under  obligation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  con¬ 
tinuation  from  1920  to  some  later  date  yet  to  be 


determined  is  already  under  way  or  that  it  will 
soon  be  begun. 

Frank  K.  Walter,  Librarian. 

University  of  Minnesota  Library. 


The  Short  Title  Catalogue  of  English  Books 

Before  1640 


THE  publication  by  the  Bibliographical 
Society  in  Great  Britain  of  A  Short  Title 
Catalogue  of  Books  Printed  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland,  and  of  English  Books  Printed 
Abroad  1475-1640  marks  a  milestone  along  the 
road  of  English  bibliography  for  which  libra¬ 
rians  and  scholars  thruout  the  world  will  be 
grateful.  This  catalog  lists  26,143  such  books 
and  locates  for  us  two  copies  in  Great  Britain 
and  two  copies  in  America  whenever  possible; 
and  in  cases  where  a  book  is  very  rare  tries 
to  locate  all  of  the  known  copies.  It  is  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  permanent  value  and  should  serve  as  a 
basis  for  other  useful  bibliographical  work  both 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  America. 

American  libraries,  private  and  public,  in 
which  books  are  located  for  us  number  fifteen, 
with  preference  apparently  given  to  the  Henry 
E.  Huntington  Library  and  the  New  York 
Public.  Other  American  libraries  noted  are: 
The  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  the  Chapin 
Library  at  Williams  College,'  Colgate,  Library 
of  Congress,  Newberry,  Princeton,  Harvard, 
Yale  and  the  libraries  of  J.  L.  Clawson,  H.  C. 
Folger,  C.  H.  Pforzheimer,  W.  A.  White  and 
J.  P.  Morgan. 

In  a  work  so  admirable  as  this  and  one  en¬ 
tailing  so  much  labor,  one  hesitates  to  criticize 
and  it  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  criticism  that  I 
point  out  a  few  errors  and  omissions.  The 
catalog  leaves  something  to  be  desired  in  ar¬ 
rangement,  especially  in  the  matter  of  cross 
references,  but  the  editors  have  forestalled  criti¬ 
cism  on  this  point  by  stating  that  a  supple¬ 
mentary  volume  will  be  published  later  which 
will  make  the  catalog  more  useful  to  scholars. 
This  will  be  an  admirable  addition,  but  the 
average  user  of  the  catalog  will  wish  that  the 
supplement  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  work.  Cross  references  would  have  been 
particularly  valuable  where  the  real  author’s 
name  does  not  appear  on  the  title  page  and 
where  compilers’  or  translators’  names  only  ap¬ 
pear.  As  an  example  I  might  cite  The  History 
of  Trauayle  in  West  and  East  Indies,  etc., 
gathered  in  parte  and  done  into  English  by 
Richarde  Eden,  newly  set  in  order,  augmented 
and  finished  by  Richarde  Willes,  imprinted  in 
London  by  Richarde  Jugge,  1577.  It  is  im¬ 


possible  to  identify  this  in  the  Short  Title  Cata¬ 
logue  without  further  bibliographical  research. 
The  book  is  listed,  however,  under  its  author 
Anglerius,  Petrus  Martyr,  number  649. 

The  Chapin  Library  is  recorded  as  in 
Williamtown,  Virginia,  instead  of  Massachusetts. 
No  addresses  are  given  for  the  private  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  libraries  are  listed,  but  perhaps 
the  editors  felt  that  these  individuals  were  so 
well  known  as  not  to  need  further  identification. 
One  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  why  a  note  should 
have  been  given  after  the  second  folio  of 
Shakespeare,  no.  22274,  calling  attention  to  one 
unique  variant  when  no  reference  is  made  to 
the  well  known  ‘Coppies’  variant  and  other 
variants  of  the  Allot  issue,  and  no  notes  are  given 
for  the  other  three  folios  or  the  rest  of  the 
Shakespeare  items.  All  of  them  need  such  notes, 
and  it  would  seem  that  either  notes  should  have 
been  given  for  all  or  for  none.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  description  of  a  book  where  many 
editions  of  the  same  date  are  given,  such  as  the 
New  Testament,  is  too  meagre  for  complete 
identification.  I  have  failed  to  identify  three 
volumes  of  English  books  printed  before  1640 
and  owned  by  the  Lehigh  University  Library 
in  the  Catalogue,  so  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
a  considerable  number  of  omissions.  Never¬ 
theless,  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  Catalogue 
remains  a  monument  to  the  scholarship  of  its 
compilers  and  they  deserve  nothing  save  praise 
and  thanksgiving  from  us. 

I  should  like  now  to  point  out  a  scheme  for 
using  this  Catalogue  to  further  scholarship  in 
America.  For  many  years  American  librarians 
have  talked  of  the  difficulty  of  locating  un¬ 
usual  books  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  of  the 
necessity  of  some  sort  of  a  union  catalog.  The 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  (still  growing  rapidly  with  the  active 
aid  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson)  in  its  mammoth 
Union  Card  Catalog  bids  fair  to  eventuate  in 
the  greatest  bibliographical  catalog  in  the 
world.  By  means  of  correspondence,  copies  of 
a  vast  number  of  books  can  be  located  for 
scholars  in  this  country,  but  in  this  Short  Title 
Catalogue  with  each  of  its  items  serially  num¬ 
bered,  we  have  an  opportunity,  at  relatively 
small  cost  in  editorial  work  and  printing,  to 
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place  in  the  hands  of  our  librarians  and  scholars 
a  finding  list  of  inestimable  value.  Copies  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society’s  Catalogue  should 
be  purchased  by  as  many  of  our  larger  college 
and  reference  libraries  as  possible,  especially  by 
libraries  possessing  English  books  before  1640. 
This  done,  some  agency  or  person  should  assume 
the  editorship  of  an  American  Union  List  of 
English  books  before  1640  contained  in  our 
libraries.  They  should  then  ask  libraries  con¬ 
taining  such  books  to  check  the  Short  Title 
Catalogue  and  to  report  their  holdings  by  num¬ 
bers.  The  report  from  each  library  would  read 
like  the  sample  following,  which  gives  the  com¬ 
plete  holdings  of  the  Lehigh  University  Library: 

The  Lehigh  University  Library,  Bethlehem, 
Penna.,  has  the  following  English  Books  printed 
before  1640  listed  by  numbers  as  given  in  the 
Short  Title  Catalogue: 

649,  746,  1014,  1079,  1159,  1394,  1395,<1456,  1578, 
2913,  3733,  4327,  4497,  4501,  4524,  401D,  4778, 
5369,  5590.  6197,  6348,  6859,  7066,  7639,  10681, 
10859,  11638,,  12148,  12376,  12460,  12626a,  12754, 
12997a,  12999,  13191,  13233,  13278,  13314,  13446, 
13568,  13872,  13895,  14393,  14402,  14947,  15051, 

15251,  15448,  15481,  15491,  15565,  16621,  16807, 

16887,  17300,  17331,  17661,  17719,  17936,  18030, 

18427,  18855,  18913,  19781,  20030,  20464,  20509, 

20536,  20809.  21114,  21603,  21604,  21621,  21906, 

22214,  22273,  22274  (  2  cops.),  22440',  22550, 
22790d,  22863,  22938,  23648,  23699,  23749,  23753, 
24669,  25374,  25382. 

The  following  titles  possessed  by  the  Lehigh 
Library  have  not  been  identified  in  the  Short 
Title  Catalogue. 

Bible1 — -New  Testament 

The  Newe  Testament  of  oure  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  translated  by  M.  Wil.  Tyndall  yet  once 
agayne  corrected  with  newe  annotacyons  very 
necessary  to  better  onderstondynge,  where  unto  is 
added  an  exhortacion  to  the  same  of  Erasmus 
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Rotero,  etc.  1549.  (May  be  one  of  numbers  2855 
or  2856.) 

Dix,  Henry  (Compiler) 

A  new  art  of  Brachygraphy ;  or,  short-writing  by 
characters  .  .  .  composed  by  Henry  Dix.  Printed 
at  London  for  the  author,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
shop  at  the  Golden  Anchor  in  Paternoster  Row, 
neere  cheapside  1633. 

Jackson,  John 

The  Soul  is  immortall  etc.  written  by  John  Jack- 
son.  Imprinted  at  London  by  W.  W.  for  Robert 
Boulton  dwelling  in  Smithfield  neere  Long-lane, 
1611. 

When  the  reports  have  been  received  from  all 
of  the  co-operating  libraries  the  editor  would 
cumulate  them,  listing  the  numbers  as  given  in 
the  Short  Title  Catalogue  and  designating  the 
libraries  holding  that  number  with  appropriate 
symbols  for  each  library,  something  as  follows: 

746  HN,  LU,  Wh. 

1014  HN,  LU 
1079  HN,  LU 
1159  HN,  LU,  Wh. 

Such  a  union  list  could  be  used,  of  course, 
only  with  the  Short  Title  Catalogue,  “but  the 
comparative  ease  with  which  it  could  be  com¬ 
piled  and  the  small  cost  involved  would  justify 
its  compilation  and  printing.  It  is  a  task  which 
the  American  Library  Association,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Institute  and  the  Bibliographical 
Society  of  America  might  well  foster.  Perhaps 
the  Henry  E.  Huntington  Library  might  be  will¬ 
ing  to  undertake  the  work  since  it  already  has  in 
its  possession  much  information  as  to  the  copies 
held  by  American  libraries.  That  the  task  ought 
to  be  undertaken  by  someone,  I  believe  most 
librarians  will  agree,  and  I  trust  that  some  per¬ 
son  or  agency  may  be  found  to  undertake  it. 

Howard  Seavoy  Leach,  Librarian, 
Lehigh  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


The  New  German  Checklist  of  Periodical  Holdings 


THE  first  part  of  a  new  list  of  non-German 
periodicals  to  be  found  in  German  libraries 
has  just  appeared  entitled:  Gesamtverzeichnis 
der  Auslandischen  Zeitschriften  (GAZ)  1914- 
1924;  hrsg.  vom  Auskunfts-Bureau  der 
Deutschen  Bibliotheken.  It  is  published  in  Ber¬ 
lin  by  the  Preussiche  Staatsbibliothek.  Part 
one  covers  the  letters  A-Boktryckerei,  including 
1978  titles;  the  whole  work  is  to  comprise  ten 
parts  with  thirteen  thousand  titles.  The  list  of 
collaborating  libraries  is  to  be  given  in  a  part 
soon  to  appear. 

The  periodicals  are  listed  by  what  is  taken 
to  be  the  significant  word  in  the  title;  society 
publications  appear  under  the  first  significant 
word  of  the  title,  not  under  the  name  of  the 
society.  Place  of  publication  is  given,  followed 


by  an  item  that  seems  to  indicate  the  earliest 
volume  to  be  found  in  any  collaborating 
library.  As  the  holdings  are  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically,  the  purpose  of  giving  this  bibliogra¬ 
phical  item  before  the  holdings  is  not  obvious. 

The  authors  of  this  work  seem  to  have  missed 
a  fine  opportunity  to  make  a  work  that  would 
have  a  wide  sale  outside  of  Germany.  If  instead 
of  giving  the  superfluous  item  showing  the  earli¬ 
est  holding,  they  would  give  the  date  of  volume 
one,  they  would  make  of  their  publication  a 
bibliography  as  well  as  a  check-list.  As  a  guide 
to  the  location  of  sets  in  Germany,  the  work 
will,  of  course,  be  of  great  service  to  students 
within  reach  of  the  German  libraries;  but  as 
interlibrary  loans  between  German  and  “for- 
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eign”  libraries  are  likely  to  bd  few,  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  publication,  especially  in  America, 
will  be  mostly  as  a  bibliography  supplement¬ 
ing  our  own  Union  List.  If  the  admirable  plan 
of  the  American  Union  List  were  followed  in 
giving  always  the  date  of  volume  one  and  indi¬ 


cating  changes  of  title,  the  GAZ  might  become, 
without  much  additional  labor  or  expense,  far 
more  valuable  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Wm.  Stetson  Merrill, 
Head  of  the  Public  Service  Department, 
The  Newberry  Library,  Chicago. 


The  Index  to  Legislation 

Outline  of  Plans  for  the  Library  of  Congress  Index  to  Federal  and  State  Legislation 


PLANS  for  the  Index  to  State  Legislation  to 
be  prepared  for  publication  and  sale  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  were  outlined  by 
H.  H.  B.  Meyer  at  the  joint  dinner  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Law  Libraries  held  at  the 
Hotel  King  Edward  in  Toronto  on  the  evening 
of  June  23.  The  history  of  the  movement  for 
the  Index  leading  up  to  the  enabling  acts  passed 
by  Congress  early  this  year  is  described  in  the 
report  of  the  joint  committee  appointed  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Libraries,  the 
American  Association  of  Law  Libraries,  and  the 
Special  Libraries  Association,  to  present  their 
petition  to  Congress  that  such  an  index  should 
be  authorized. 

By  Act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1927, 
it  was  enacted  that  the  Librarian  of  Congress  be 
authorized  and  directed  to  have  the  Index  to  the 
Federal  Statutes,  published  in  1908  and  known 
as  the  Scott  and  Seaman  Index,  revised  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  the  Acts  of  Congress  down  to 
and  including  the  Acts  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Con¬ 
gress,  and  to  have  the  revised  index  printed  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  By  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  approved  February  10,  1927,  it  was  en¬ 
acted  that  the  Librarian  ofCongress  prepare  and 
report  to  Congress  biennially  an  index  to  the 
legislation  of  the  states  during  the  biennium, 
together  with  a  supplemental  digest  of  the  more 
important  legislation  of  the  period.  Summing 
up,  as  to  state  legislation,  Congress  has  author¬ 
ized  the  index  as  a  permanent  biennial  publica¬ 
tion;  as  to  federal  legislation,  the  Scott  and 
Beaman  Index  of  1908  to  the  Federal  laws  will 
be  revised  and  extended  to  March  1927.  As  to 
the  future  federal  laws,  librarians  may  resort 
to  the  advance  “Slip  Laws”  published  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  and  to  the  well- 
known  periodicals  of  private  publishers. 

Altho  the  indexes  have  been  authorized  as 
stated,  full  completion  and  publication  must 
wait  a  few  months  until  the  funds  necessary 
($30,000)  are  furnished  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  This  provision  of  funds  was  to  have 
been  made  in  the  General  Appropriation  bills 
of  the  last  Congress,  which  bills  failed  of  pas¬ 
sage  owing  to  the  political  contests  which  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  time  of  Congress.  The  failure  to 
enact  the  appropriation  bills  will  be  corrected 


by  the  next  Congress.  Meanwhile,  the  work  is 
being  expedited  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
where  the  selection  of  subject  headings  for  the 
indexing  is  already  under  way. 

The  vast  bulk  of  the  material  to  be  indexed 
was  described  by  Dr.  Meyer  in  his  talk  at  the 
dinner.  In  the  last  Congress,  the  69th,  there 
were  23,250  bills  and  638  resolutions,  a  grand 
total  of  23,888  introduced,  of  which  1422  were 
enacted  into  law,  the  output  for  the  two  sessions 
filling  about  2,000  pages.  Since  most  of  the 
states  now  meet  in  biennial  sessions  it  is  a  fair 
comparison  to  say  that  for  each  biennium  the 
legislative  output  of  the  48  states  is  24  times  as 
great.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  two  years 
1923-24  the  total  number  of  pages  in  a  complete 
set  of  the  Session  Laws,  is  about  42,588.  This 
would  include  the  issues  for  two  years  for  each 
of  the  six  states  (Georgia,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  ‘Island,  South  Caro¬ 
lina)  still  having  annual  sessions.  For  1925-26 
with  Alabama,  Colorado  and  Wisconsin  for 
1926,  and  the  extra  session  of  Texas  for  1926 
missing,  but  including  the  extra  sessions  of  1925 
for  Florida  (2),  New  York,  Washington  and 
West  Virginia,  the  total  number  of  acts  was 
15,012,  resolutions  1,312,  requiring  32,055 
pages  to  print. 

The  work  of  the  Legislative  Reference  Service 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  has  prepared  it  for 
its  new1  burden.  Almost  from  its  beginning,  in 
1917,  the  Service  has  been  indexing  the  State 
Laws  on  all  subjects  likely  to  come  under  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Congress.  The  index  has  been  car¬ 
ried  out  along  broad  lines  in  the  effort  to  avoid 
the  hopeless  labyrinth  which  too  minute  index¬ 
ing  of  such  a  mass  of  material  would  entail, 
but  in  sufficient  minuteness  to  furnish  a  key 
under  one  alphabet  to  all  general  current  state 
legislation  within  the  scope  of  the  interests  of 
the  Service.  The  types  of  Acts  which  have  been 
excluded  will  be  somewhat  modified  in  the  revi¬ 
sion  and  expansion  of  the  index  to  meet  the  new 
viewpoint.  The  following  tentative  rules  are 
under  consideration:  1.  Local.  Local  laws  have 
hitherto  been  excluded,  with  certain  exceptions. 
Named  localities  should  still  be  excluded,  pos¬ 
sibly  excepting  the  five  or  six  largest  cities.  It 
is  probable  that  henceforth  all  classes  of  cities, 
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counties  or  villages  in  a  state  which  has  not 
more  than  three  such  classes  will  be  included. 
Where,  as  in  California,  there  is  a  separate  class 
for  each  county,  each  class  will  be  dealt  with 
the  same  as  would  be  a  named  county.  In  cases 
where  the  state  is  divided  into  too  many  units  to 
include  all,  but  has  a  broader  classification  than 
such  as  California,  index  classes  one  and  two 
will  be  included.  (2).  Temporary.  Acts  lim¬ 
ited  to  a  definite  duration  have  been  excluded 
unless  appearing  to  be  of  special  interest.  While 
this  method  necessarily  involves  too  much  of 
the  personal  equation  it  should  be  continued. 
Information  sent  in  by  outsiders  familiar  with 
the  purpose  of  the  act  may  modify  this  rule  in 
certain  cases,  and  such  information  is  solicited 
by  the  makers  of  the  index.  (3).  Institutions. 
All  acts  applying  to  a  single  institution  will  be 
excluded.  (4).  Private.  All  personal  legisla¬ 
tion  including  acts  applying  to  a  specified  cor¬ 
poration  or  society,  is  also  excluded.  (5). 
Appropriations.  Appropriation  acts,  where  a 
sum  is  appropriated  for  the  year  or  biennium, 
have  been  wholly  excluded,  and  this  policy 
should  be  continued.  (6).  Officers.  Laws  pre¬ 
scribing  salaries,  office  organization,  etc.,  have 
been  excluded.  From  the  legislative  reference 
or  general  research  point  of  view  they  are  of 
little  value,  but  presumably  they  will  be  of 
value  to  state  bureaus,  etc.,  and  should  now  be 
included.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  better 
way  to  handle  this  type  of  law  is  under  headings 
already  in  use,  e.g.,  number  of  employes,  sal¬ 
aries,  and  so  forth  of  state  board  of  health 
under  “Public  Health,”  or  under  a  new  scheme 
of  administrative  headings.  The  exception  made 
to  the  rule  of  exclusion  heretofore  is  in  the  case 
of  acts  which  directly  affect  the  subject  matter 
with  which  they  deal.  For  instance,  an  act  re¬ 
quiring  an  officer  to  make  monthly  reports 
would  not  be  indexed,  while  one  requiring  local 
health  inspectors  to  inspect  meat  would  be  in¬ 
dexed.  (7 ).  Administrative.  Similarly,  matter 
regulating  official  administration  is  not  indexed 
except  as  it  affects  indexed  subjects.  (8). 
Courts.  Hitherto  laws  prescribing  rules  for  a 
superior  court,  a  justice’s  court,  a  municipal 
court,  have  been  excluded.  It  is  the  plan  now  to 
make  a  single  entry  for  such  acts  under 
“Actions  at  Law — Specified  Courts.”  Juvenile 
courts  were  the  previous  exception  to  the  rule, 
appearing  under  Children. 

The  list  of  subject  headings  to  be  used  in 
making  the  index  is  at  present  undergoing  a 
thoro  revision  by  Margaret  W.  Stewart,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  state  law  index  since  its 
beginning,  and  who  will  initiate  the  new  work. 
When  completed  it  will  be  submittted  to  Dr.  J. 
P.  Chamberlain  of  the  Legislative  Drafting 
Research  Fund  at  Columbia  University.  Hitherto 
the  few  indexers  have  covered  all  subjects  of 


sessions  laws  in  turn  repeatedly.  This  method 
loses  the  advantage  of  specialization  in  subject, 
and  the  new  index  will  he  developed  on  the 
basis  of  specialized  indexing.  Each  volume  will 
first  be  examined  and  the  chapters  classified  as 
to  subject  matter  and  the  chapters  dealing  with 
a  given  subject  allocated  to  an  indexer  espe¬ 
cially  equipped  to  handle  that  subject.  This 
method  will  necessitate  much  more  checking  and 
verifying  than  the  method  at  present  employed 
to  make  sure  that  no  acts  are  omitted  or 
wrongly  allocated,  and  that  the  references  are 
correct.  To  do  this  is  it  is  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary  that  libraries  co-operating  in  furnishing 
material  to  the  Index  should  send  no  less  than 
three  copies  of  all  sessions  laws,  supplements, 
and  so  forth — two  to  cut  up  and  classify  and 
one  for  reference.  There  are  apparently  almost 
as  many  ways  of  distributing  the  state  laws  as 
there  are  states  and  territories.  Eleven  states 
apparently  have  no  limit,  or  are  indefinite  on 
the  number  of  copies  distributed.  Four  appear 
to  have  no  law  on  the  subject.  The  state  of 
Florida  sends  twelve  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  remaining  thirty-six  send  from  one  to  five 
in  various  ways,  some  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
some  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  some  for  copy¬ 
right,  but  most  of  them  direct  to  the  Library 
of  Congress.  These  will  not  be  available  for 
the  State  Law  Index  excepting  under  almost 
prohibitive  difficulties,  and  for  this  reason  the 
Index  must  have  its  own  copies  and  no  less  than 
three  of  them.  Studies  of  certain  laws  or  fea¬ 
tures  of  laws  will  also  be  invaluable  to  the 
Index.  All  material  should  be  addressed  to 
State  Law  Index,  Legislative  Reference  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Information  concerning  current  legislation 
cannot  be  made  available  by  the  Index,  nor  can 
examination  of  the  material  be  permitted  unless 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
indexers. 

Free  on  Request 

Mr.  Isaac  Sternberger,  1278  New  York  Ave¬ 
nue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  a  complete  file  for  a 
number  of  years  of  the  rotogravure  supplements 
of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times.  Forced  by  ill 
health  to  give  up  his  home,  he  will  be  glad  to 
give  this  file  to  some  school  or  library  which 
would  care  to  have  them. 

Correction 

In  locking  up  the  forms  of  the  August 
Library  Journal  the  four  lines  (“Officers 
elected...”)  which  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  column  of  p.  758  were  inserted 
at  the  foot  of  the  second  column.  Will 
subscribers  please  make  correction  in  their  refer¬ 
ence  copies? 


McGill  University  Traveling  Libraries 

An  Unusual  Development  in  Library  Extension  Outlined  at  the  A.  L.  A.  Extension 

Meeting  at  Toronto  in  June 


FIVE  million,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousand,  six  hundred  and  eighty-nine  peo¬ 
ple  without  library  service.  These  figures 
compiled  by  the  Committee  on  Library  Exten¬ 
sion  of  the  A.L.A.  seem  overwhelming,  at  least 
to  librarians.  How  does  this  compare  with  other 
forms  of  service,  motor  cars  for  instance?  In 
some  provinces  there  is  one  car  to  every  five  peo¬ 
ple,  an  excellent  thing  no  doubt  if  the  chief  end 
of  life  were  to  attain  perpetual  motion,  but  if, 
as  the  Shorter  Catechism  teaches  us,  it  is  “to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever,”  libraries 
might  be  of  more  use  in  attaining  that  end.  And 
if  these  figures  seem  stupendous  today,  how 
much  more  benighted  must  have  been  the  con¬ 
ditions  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago;  and  was  it 
not  indeed  a  valiant  idea  to  conceive  and  put 
into  action  a  plan  by  which  traveling  library 
extension  work  was  begun  by  McGill  University 
in  1901. 

May  we  he  forgiven  for  being  just  a  little 
proud  that  McGill  was  the  first  University  in 
Canada,  and  not  only  the  first  university,  but 
the  first  agency  of  any  kind  in  Canada,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  grapple  with  this  problem. 

The  McGill  Traveling  Library  Department  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
Canada  which  is  supported  by  private  endow¬ 
ment,  the  funds  for  it  being  provided  by  the 
family  whose  name  the  libraries  bear:  “The 
McLennan  Travelling  Libraries.” 

These  little  libraries,  in  the  early  days,  trav¬ 
eled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Dominion, 
all  the  way  from  Newfoundland  to  British 
Columbia,  but  were  only  like  so  many  little 
rush  lights  burning  bravely  here  and  there.  Pic- 
.  ture  to  yourselves  what  it  meant  to  the  country 
to  be  able  to  draw  upon  such  a  storehouse. 
Schools,  scholars,  lumbermen,  poets,  soldiers 
and  sailors,  art  students  and  harassed  librarians, 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  Y.M.C.A.’s  and 
Y.W.C.A.’s  and  Women’s  Institutes,  and  united 
farmers  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention 
were  supplied. 

The  libraries  contain  from  thirty  to  forty  vol¬ 
umes,  and  a  set  of  stereoscopic  views  and  stereo¬ 
scope  and  framed  pictures  if  desired. 

The  fee  for  each  library  is  $4,  all  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  being  paid  for  by  the  University, 
and  books  may  be  kept  three  or  four  months. 
They  are  educational  as  befits  those  sent  out  by 
a  university,  and  our  one  rule,  unalterable  as 
that  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  is  that  no  library 
shall  contain  more  than  half  fiction,  and  the 


proportion  of  non-ficion  read  by  our  subscribers 
is  most  creditable.  In  the  early  days  we  received 
a  letter  from  the  wilds  of  northern  Ontario, 
saying  “I  am  a  telegraph  operator.  I  am  all 
alone  here.  I  made  use  of  one  of  your  libra¬ 
ries  in  Manitoba.  Can  you  let  me  have  one 
here?”  We  did,  and  we  were  repaid  by  hear¬ 
ing  from  him:  “I  was  sure  glad  to  get  it;  I  am 
not  so  lonely  now.” 

As  Ontario,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  gradually  developed  their  own 
Traveling  Library  System,  we  withdrew  from 
those  provinces  and  concentrated  on  work 
nearer  home.  We  are  still  sending  a  certain 
number  of  libraries  to  Manitoba,  and  for  a  time 
sent  twelve  libraries  at  a  time  to  one  place  in 
that  province,  and  ten  to  another;  these  numbers 
now  being  reduced  to  two  in  one  case,  and  five 
in  the  other,  as  they  became  self-sufficient.  We 
feel  that  some  of  our  best  work  is  done  by 
supplying  traveling  libraries  to  small  public 
libraries  such  as  these,  and  to  all  those  in  the 
smaller  towns  in  our  own  province  of  Quebec, 
as  well  as  one  library  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
two  in  Nova  Scotia  and  one  in  New  Brunswick. 

Our  Traveling  Library  Department  now  con¬ 
tains  over  eleven  thousand  volumes,  from  which 
the  libraries  are  made  up,  and  these  are  not 
kept  in  fixed  collections,  but  are  changed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  any  and  every  community. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  supply  only  the  best  in 
literature,  and  to  foster  a  taste  for  good  reading 
and  to  keep  up  the  standard. 

Over  six  hundred  places  have  been  supplied 
with  traveling  libraries  from  McGill;  not  only 
towns  and  villages,  but  lumber  camps  and  mili¬ 
tary  camps,  and  one  place  bearing  the  suggestive 
name  of  Wreck  Cove,  so  impossible  to  reach  that 
the  boxes  had  to  be  done  up  in  packages  and 
sent  by  mail,  as  no  boxes  could  reach  there  in 
winter.  The  Grenfell  Mission  now  has  several 
of  our  libraries.  It  is  encouraging  to  receive 
letters  like  the  following,  which  are  typical  of 
many.  A  judge  in  Nova  Scotia,  who  is  one  of 
our  oldest  subscribers,  and  who  acts  as  librarian 
for  a  club  of  university  men,  writes:  “The  fic¬ 
tion  in  these  libraries  is  not  usually  seen  here. 
The  books  are  not  on  sale,  or  in  the  meagre 
stock  in  the  book  stores.  We  would  never,  or 
hardly  ever,  see  some  of  the  great  novels  of  the 
European  countries  except  in  the  travelling  li¬ 
braries.”  From  Brandon  College  the  secretary 
of  the  English  club  wrote:  “The  hooks  have 
been  of  great  value,  for  our  year’s  work  has 
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been  much  better  thru  our  use  of  them  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  possible.”  One 
woman  writes:  “I  have  kept  the  books  in  my 
personal  care  and  when  the  time  came  to  pack 
them  away  I  felt  just  as  tho  I  was  parting  with 
something  of  my  own  that  I  would  miss  ex¬ 
tremely.”  Our  work  is  now  growing  in  our  own 
province  of  Quebec,  and  especially  with  the 
various  power  companies  situated  in  out  of  the 
way  places.  One  of  these  companies  has  had 
many  libraries,  and  the  secretary  says:  “Please 
accept  our  thanks  for  the  splendid  collection  of 
books  you  sent  us.  We  ‘outcasts’  appreciate 
your  kindness  ever  so  much.” 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  new  department 
has  been  added,  that  is,  the  Theological  Exten¬ 
sion  Department.  By  it,  any  clergyman  can  ob¬ 
tain  three  books  at  a  time  on  payment  of  postage 
both  ways,  and  one  some  occasions  ministerial 
associations  apply  for  a  library  of  theological 
books.  We  hope  in  time  that  there  may  be  com¬ 


munity  libraries  formed  in  this  province,  which 
would  improve  the  situation  greatly. 

Balance,  proportion  and  development  have 
been  the  three  underlying  principles  in  our 
choice  and  distribution  of  books,  so  that,  at  any 
time,  our  travelling  library  department  could 
be  transformed  at  a  moment’s  notice  into  a 
public  library,  and,  finally,  we  have  endeavored, 
in  every  case,  to  develop  the  germ  of  library 
interest  into  local  libraries. 

A  statement  was  made  recently  that  “towns 
as  well  as  nations  somehow  manage  to  get  for 
themselves  what  they  regard  as  essential.”  We 
trust  that  our  own  Canadian  nation  and  towns 
will  realize  how  essential  good  reading  matter 
is  and  insistently  demand  more  public  libraries, 
so  that  the  reproach  conveyed  in  that  A.  L.  A. 
survey  can  be  no  longer  brought  against  us. 
Until  that  time,  and  with  the  hope  that  we  are 
bringing  it  near,  travelling  libraries  will  try 
to  fill  the  gap. 


World  Federation  of  Education  Associations  Conference 


AS  official  representative  of  the  A.  L.  A.  Dr. 

-  Frank  P.  Hill  attended  the  conference  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Education  Associations, 
held  at  Toronto,  August  7-13.  This  Federation 
is  made  up  of  associations  such  as  the  National 
Education  Association,  Canadian  Teachers’  Fed¬ 
eration,  Educational  Institute  of  Scotland,  Na¬ 
tional  Union  of  Teachers  of  England  and  Wales, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Indian,  and  other  Teachers’ 
Associations,  in  full  membership;  and  the 
American  Library  Association,  Women’s  Edu¬ 
cational  Union  and  others  in  associate 
membership. 

There  were  present  representatives  from  thirty 
different  countries — three  more  than  at  the 
A.  L.  A.  Atlantic  City  meeting — and  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  said  to  be  about  four  thousand. 

The  subjects  covered  were  of  great  interest 
and  were  presented  very  satisfactorily.  The 
special  interest  of  the  A.  L.  A:  was  “The  inter¬ 
national  aspect  of  library  service.”  At  the 
meeting  of  this  Committee  there  were  represen¬ 
tatives  from  Canada,  United  States,  China  and 
Great  Britain.  The  report  of  the  Committee  to 
the  Federation  recommended: 

1.  THAT  it  is  desirable  that  all  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  educational  work  should  have  access 
to  all  worthy  printed  material  pertaining  to 
educational  affairs,  including  news. 

2.  THAT  the  requirements  for  making  such 
benefits  possible  include: 

(a)  A  general  bibliography  of  the  world’s 
best  books  on  education  at  present  in  print; 

(b)  An  annual  bibliography  of  notable  books 
on  educational  subjects!  produced  in  the  several 
countries  of  the  world; 

(c)  A  complete  catalog  of  the  educational 


periodicals  of  the  world,  and  of  institutional 
and  governmental  reports  and  bulletins; 

(d)  An  analytical  index  to  educational 
periodicals,  bulletins,  reports,  etc.,  similar  to 
the  International  Index  to  Periodicals; 

(e)  A  system  for  the  distribution  of  educa¬ 
tional  bulletins,  and  for  the  exchange  of  printed 
documents  thru  libraries; 

(f)  A  system  of  placing  important  educa¬ 
tional  news  before  the  educational  world  and 
the  public  in  general. 

3.  THAT  the  World  Federation  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Associations  encourage  the  fullest  devel¬ 
opment  of  collections  of  literature  dealing  with 
the  international  aspects  of  education,  including 
statistics  on  schools  and  libraries,  in  libraries 
of  teachers’  colleges,  universities,  and  of  the 
departments  of  education  of  the  various  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world. 

4.  THAT  the  national  groups  comprising  the 
World  Federation  of  Education  Associations 
send  their  publications  to  each  of  the  other 
national  groups. 

5.  That  the  wide  field  and  the  range  of  de¬ 
tails  requiring  consideration  necessitates  the 
early  appointment  of  a  committee  to  study  the 
field  and  formulate  a  program  of  work  to  be 
presented  at  the  next  biennial  conference;  and 
it  is  suggested  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  International  Relations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association,  the  Director  of  the 
China  Institute  of  America,  and  representatives 
of  other  interested  groups  be  included  in  the 
membership  of  this  committee. 

W.  0.  Carson,  Chairman 

Joy  E.  Morgan,  Secretary 

Frank  P.  Hill,  A.  L.  A.  Rpresentative. 


The  Edinburgh  Conference 

Provisional  Program  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniver sary  Conference  of  the  Library  Association 


Monday,  September  26 

Registration  in  front  corridor  of  Conference 
Hall. 

Opening  of  exhibition  in  Rainy  Hall. 

11  a.  m. — Meeting  of  L.  A.  Council  for 
1926-27  and  of  Council  for  1927-28. 

Visits  to  places  of  interest  in  Edinburgh. 

Afternoon 

Municipal  and  County  Librarians’  Joint 
Session. 

Opening  by  Lord  Elgin. 

Municipal  and  county  libraries:  A  compari¬ 
son  and  some  suggestions.  Edgar  Osborne, 
Derbyshire  county  librarian. 

Experiments  in  co-operation.  John  C.  Cow¬ 
ley,  Lancashire  county  librarian. 

Visits  to  places  of  interest  in  Edinburgh. 

Evening 

Civic  reception  by  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  in  the  Usher  Hall. 

Tuesday,  September  27 

Morning 

Induction  of  the  President  the  Earl  of  Elgin 
and  Kincardine  by  the  retiring  president.  In¬ 
troduction  of  Overseas  Visitors.  Greetings. 

What  public  libraries  are  trying  to  do  in 
Canada.  George  H.  Locke,  librarian,  Toronto. 

The  National  Library  of  Scotland.  William 
K.  Dickinson,  LL.D.,  librarian. 

The  Library  Association:  A  record  of  fifty 
years.  Paper  by  the  Hon.  Secretary.  [Paper 
to  be  printed,  circulated,  and  taken  as  read.! 

Afternoon 
General  Session 

On  the  teaching  of  book  reading.  Maurice 
Marston,  secretary  of  the  National  Rook 
Council. 

The  planning  of  a  great  library.  Lantern 
lecture  by  Andrew  Keogh,  librarian  of  Yale 
University. 

International  Co-operation  Section 

Council  on  International  Co-operation. 

County  Librarians  Section 

Some  difficulties  and  developments  in  county 
library  work.  Paper  by  S.  Faith  Fergusson, 
county  librarian,  Worcestershire. 

The  county  library:  Its  place  and  policy. 
Paper  by  Mr.  Alfred  Ogilvie,  Midlothian  county 
librarian. 

Evening 

The  president’s  address. 


A  talk  on  American  libraries.  Lantern  lec¬ 
ture  by  Carl  H.  Milam,  A.  L.  A.  secretary. 

Wednesday,  September  28 
Morning 

Discussion  of  Report  of  the  Departmental 
Committee  on  Libraries.  Opener:  Sir  Fred¬ 
eric  Kenyon,  chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  summary  of  recommendations  on  pp. 
203-214  will  be  considered  paragraph  by 
paragraph  excepting  par.  40-46  (Central  Libra¬ 
ry  for  Students)  which  will  be  considered  on 
Thursday  afternoon. 

Afternoon 

Lunch  of  County  Librarians’  Section.  Visit 
to  library  of  Edinburgh  University. 

Evening 

Reception  in  Parliament  House,  Advocates’ 
Library,  National  Library  of  Scotland,  the  Sig¬ 
net  Library,  and  the  S.  S.  C.  Library. 

Thursday,  September  29 
Morning 

The  place  of  the  high  school  library  in  a 
national  library  service.  May  Ingles,  librarian, 
High  School  Library,  Omaha. 

Methods  of  Library  Extension  in  Cleveland. 
Linda  A.  Eastman,  librarian,  Cleveland  Public 
Library. 

How  reading  can  be  encouraged  in  rural 
areas.  Milton  J.  Ferguson,  California  state 
librarian. 

A  fternoon 
General  Session 

The  Central  Library  for  Students.  Paper  by 
Lt-Col.  Luxmoore  Newcombe,  librarian. 

The  small  library  made  effective.  Kate  E. 
Pierce,  librarian,  Kettering  Public  Library. 

In  connection  with  these  two  papers  par.  40- 
46  (p.  210-211)  of  the  Departmental  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Report  will  be  discussed. 

County  Librarians  Section 

[Papers  not  yet  arranged.! 

Evening 

Annual  dinner  of  the  Association. 

Friday,  September  30 
Morning  and  Afternoon 

Excursion  to  Scott  country. 

Saturday,  October  1 

Visit  of  Overseas  Delegates  and  Members  of 
the  Council  of  the  L.  A.  to  Dunfermline  by  in¬ 
vitation  of  the  Dunfermline  Town  Council  and 
the  Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trustees. 


Overseas  Delegates 


Australia 

Ida  Leeson,  principal  accessions  officer,  New  South 
Wales  P.  L. 

Belgium 

F.  Van  Kalken,  Universite  Libre  de  Bruxelles,  14 
Rue  deis  Sols,  Brussels,  and  Mme.  Kalken. 

Canada 

George  H.  Locke,  Toronto,  ex-president  A..  L.  A. 

Zdanek  Vaclay  Toholka,  director  of  the  Library  of 
the  Czecho-Slovak  Parliament,  and  son. 

Denmark 

A.  G.  Drachmann,  University  Library,  Copenhagen, 

Oskar  Thyregod,  Industrial  Library,  Copenhagen, 
and  Mrs.  Thyregod. 

France 

(Mile.)  C.  Huchet,  librarian,  l’Heure  Joyeuse,  3  Rue 
Boutebrie,  Paris. 

Henri  Lemaitre,  Redacteur  en  chef  de  la  Reuve  des 
Bibliotheque#,  Paris. 

Pierre  de  Lescure,  Office  Central  de  Librarie  et  de 
Bibliographic,  Paris. 

Mary  Parsons,  resident  director,  Paris  School  of 
Librarians. 

Germany 

Fritz  Gottlieb,  director  of  the  State  Library,  Berlin, 
and  president  of  the  Association  of  German  Librarians. 

Adolf  Jurgens,  librarian,  Notgeimeinsohaft  der  Deuts- 
clien  Wissenchaft,  Berlin. 

Hugo  Kriiss,  director  general,  Prussian  State  Libra¬ 
ries,  and  Mrs.  Kruss. 

Susanne  Neukirchcr,  librarian,  Stadtisohe  Volksbii- 
cherei,  Fnankfort-on-the-Main. 

Holland 

(Miss)  E.  de  Clercq,  librarian,  Openbare  Leeszaal, 
Utrecht. 

(Miss)  N.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  librarian,  Openbare 
Leeszaal,  Dordrecht. 

Italy 

J.  ter  Meulen,  director,  Bibliotheque  du  Palais  de 
la  Paix,  The  Hague. 

Vincenzo  Fago,  librarian,  Biblioteca  Nazionale  Cen- 
trale  Vittorio  Emanuel,  Rome. 

Vittorio  Sigfrido  Fago,  Rome. 

Luigi  de  Gregori  librarian,  Biblioteca  Casanatense, 
Rome. 

James  i  G.  Hodgson,  librarian,  International  Institute 
Agriculture,  Rome. 

Norway 

William  Nunthe,  librarian  of  the  State  and  University 
Library,  Oslo. 

Sweden 

Dr.  Isak  Collijn,  librarian,  Royal  Library  Stockholm, 
and  Mrs.  Collijn. 

United  States 

The  name  of  a  municipality  directly  following  that  of 
a.  delegate  indicates  that  the  delegate  is  connected  with 
the  public  library  of  that  municipality. 

Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  editor  of  Libraries,  Chicago. 

Harina  D.  Allen,  Grand  Rapids. 

Mabel  A.  Babcock,  general  assistant,  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Library. 

Mary  E.  Baker,  librarian,  University  of  Tennessee. 

A.  Mabel  Barrow,  Brooklyn. 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden,  Boston. 

James  Bertram,  secretary,  Carnegie  Corporation. 

Margaret  Binkley,  Washington  County  Free  Li¬ 
brary,  Llagerstown,  Md. 

W.  W.  Bishop,  Michigan  University  Librarian,  and 
Mrs.  Bishop. 


Arthur  E.  Bostwick,  St.  Louis. 

R.  R.  Bowker,  Editor  Library  Journal,  and  Mrs. 
Bowker. 

Mary  P.  Colvin,  Gilberville,  Mass. 

Cora  M.  Decker,  Scranton,  Pa. 

J.  Howard  Dice,  University  of  Pittsburgh  Library. 
Anna  R.  Dougherty,  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Dunn. 

Elizabeth  Claypool  Earl,  President,  Indiana  Library 
and  Historical  Dept.,  State  House,  Indianapolis. 

Linda  A.  Eastman,  Cleveland. 

E.  F.  Eurich,  Member  of  A.L.A. 

Frederick  W.  Faxon,  83  Francis  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
and  Mrs.  Faxon. 

Milton  J.  Ferguson,  Sacramento,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Ferguson. 

Christian  Gates,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Wm.  D.  Goddard,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Fanny  Goldstein,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hilda  W.  Green,  Brooklyn. 

Winifred;  Gregory,  editor,  Union  List  of  Serials. 

Mary  Teresa  Haugh,  New  York. 

Mary  E.  Holland,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

May  Hopper,  Omaha  Technical  High  Schools,  Omaha. 
Julia  A.  Hopkins,  Brooklyn. 

May  Horton,  Brooklyn. 

E.  B.  Hussey,  Library  Bureau,  New  York. 

May  Ingles,  Omaha. 

Isabel  Jackson,  New  York. 

Andrew  Keogh,  Yale  University. 

Dr.  Frederic  Keppel,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New 
York. 

Sara  Jordan  Kerns,  Chicago.  . 

Bonnie  Kniss,  Chicago. 

Dorothy  Kniss,  4246  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago. 

R.  Elsa  Loeher,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Lillian  J.  McMahon,  Brooklyn. 

H.  H.  B.  Meyer,  Library  of  Congress. 

Carl  H.  Milam,  secretary  of  the  A.L.A.,  and  Mrs. 
Milam. 

Anne  Carroll  Moore,  New  York. 

Edith  M.  Phelps,  secretary  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson 
Co.,  New  York.. 

Caroline  A.  Pirkins,  Philadelphia. 

Eleanor  A.  Pirkner,  Brooklyn. 

Cora  Case  Porter,  Muskogee. 

Ernest  Cushing  Richadson,  consultant  in  Bibliography 
and  Research,  Library  of  Congress,  and  Mrs.  Richard¬ 
son.* 

Etta  M.  Roberts,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Lydia  G.  Robinson,  Chicago. 

Sylvia  Robinson,  Booklyn. 

Carl  B.  Roden,  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  and  Miss  Roden. 
Margaret  Rohrer,  R.F.D.  7,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Alice  L.  Rose,  691  W.  191st  Street,  New  York. 

M.  E.  Semler,  Washington  County  Free  library,  Hag¬ 
erstown,  Md. 

Grace  Shellenberger,  Davenport,  and  Mrs.  D.  F. 
Graham  ( sister) . 

H.  Mary  Spangler,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

Elizabeth  Stuyesant,  New  York. 

George  B.  Utley,  Newberry  Library,  and  Mrs.  Ut¬ 
ley. 

John.  T.  Vance,  Library  of  Congress. 

Blanche  K.  S.  Wappat,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

Mary  L.  Watson,  assistant,  Newberry  Library. 

Anna  F.  Weibers'ahl,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  H.  Wesson,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Grace  Edwards  Wesson,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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AT  Toronto,  in  August,  there  was  held  another 
k-  conference,  world-wide  in  relation,  greatly 
exceeding  in  attendance  that  of  the  A.  L.  A.  in 
June.  This  was  the  convention  of  the_  educa¬ 
tional  associations  thruout  the  world,  combined 
in  an  organization  of  which  the  A.  L.  A.  is  a 
member.  President  Roden  appointed  Frank  P. 
Hill  as  the  A.  L.  A.  delegate,  and  he  reports 
that  the  convention  was  remarkably  successful 
and  marked  another  step  forward  in  the  inter¬ 
national  service  of  which  the  library  field  is 
but  a  part,  tho  an  important  part.  Despite  fail¬ 
ures  of  diplomacy  and  of  political  conferences, 
the  world  is  being  knit  together  anew  after  the 
rents  of  war  by  the  work  of  such  associations, 
not  least  in  bringing  together  citizens  of  many 
countries  for  mutual  understanding  and  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  good  feeling. 

THE  semi-centenary  conference  of  the  British 
Library  Association,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
week  beginning  September  26,  will  have  the 
attendance  of  a  hundred  Americans,  more  or 
less,  on  an  occasion  which  awakes  many  remi¬ 
niscences.  The  new  library  spirit  in  America, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  in  1876  of  the 
A.  L.  A.,  was  communicated  to  England  and 
the  L.  A.  U.  K.,  or  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  it  was  then  called,  was 
organized  at  the  London  conference  of  1877, 
fifty  years  ago,  where  the  registration  of  216 
included  16  Americans,  among  them  Messrs. 
Winsor,  Poole,  Cutter,  Dewey  and  other  lead¬ 
ers.  The  third  conference  in  1880  was  held  at 
Edinburgh,  forty-eight  years  ago,  Mr.  Bowker 
being  the  only  American  representative  present. 
In  1897,  twenty  years  after  the  organization, 
another  conference  was  held  in  London  and  a 
large  American  delegation,  numbering  47,  sailed 
on  the  Cephalonia  to  land  at  Liverpool  in  time 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  the  Earl  of  Crawford, 
vice-chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  for  the  luncheon  at  his  country  place 
near  Wigan,  where  he  had  one  of  the  finest  pri¬ 
vate  libraries  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Cephalonia  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  by 
breaking  her  shaft  and,  as  there  was  then  no 
wireless,  their  associates,  who  had  preceded  in 
England  the  drifting  Americans,  were  in  sus¬ 
pense  as  to  their  whereabouts.  Only  seven  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  and  individua 
librarians  from  Canada  nad  Jamaica  were  pres¬ 


ent  at  the  luncheon  prepared  for  half  a  hundred 
or  more,  Mr.  Lane  then  president  of  the  A.  L.  A., 
fortunately  being  among  them.  The  conference 
at  London,  however,  was  attended  by  nearly 
a  hundred  and  proved  truly  an  international 
affair,  counting  five  hundred  members,  with 
representatives  from  a  number  of  continental 
countries. 


ANOTHER  international  gathering  was  held  at 
>-  the  Brussels  world  fair  in  1910,  when  plans 
for  the  hundred  years  of  peace  after  the  Napol¬ 
eonic  wars  were  in  preparation.  In  1914  the 
Buch  Exposition  brought  to  Leipsic  librarians 
from  many  countries,  who  looked  from  the 
wonderful  Hall  of  Culture  toward  the  battle 
plain  where  the  German  and  Russian  monuments 
commemorated  the  union  of  those  countries 
against  Napoleon.  Then  suddenly  came  the 
greatest  and  saddest  of  wars  which  disrupted  all 
international  plans.  Happily  in  1926  in 
America,  and  now  in  1927  in  Britain,  librarians 
of  the  English-speaking  countries  are  again  in 
touch  with  their  brethren  of  other  tongues  and 
these  meetings  furnish  augury  of  a  true  interna¬ 
tionalism  which  will  help  to  make  the  world  one 
again. 


THE  international  gathering  at  the  Brussels 
exposition  of  1910  was  largely  the  work  of 
the  Institut  International  de  Bibliographic, 
which  had  its  seat  in  that  city,  with  the  support 
of  the  national  authorities  of  Belgium.  Its  great 
repertory,  considerably  above  ten  million  fiches 
or  cards,  suffered  cruel  neglect  during  the  war 
years,  but  it  has  since  recovered  and  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  now  exceeds  thirteen  million  cards. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson  has  raised  the  question,  which 
Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson  answers  in  this  issue,  as  to 
whether  anything  really  practical  has  come  of 
this  great  endeavor.  Dr.  Richardson  shows  that 
collections  aggregating  more  than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  value  have  been  accumulated, 
with  no  little  direct  service  in  the  past  and  with 
vast  potentiality  of  service  for  the  future.  The 
utilization  of  its  treasures  to  their  full  extent 
is,  indeed,  a  question  for  the  future,  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  very  real  service  has  already  been  done 
which  justifies  the  fullest  support  for  the 
future,  and  indeed  it  is  hoped  that  the  splendid 
initiative  of  MM.  Lafontaine  and  Otlet  may  tri- 
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umph  in  an  international  result  which  would 
not  be  possible  without  their  labors  and  the 
remarkable  organization  they  have  built  up. 

Governor  doheney’s  scheme,  following 

his  veto  of  the  appropriation  for  the  State 
Library,  of  breaking  that  up  into  small  pieces, 
has  met  with  as  much  condemnation  thruout  the 
State  of  Ohio  as  within  the  ranks  of  the  library 
profession.  The  wholesome  interest  of  Ohio 
citizens  in  progressive  library  work  has  been 
shown  thru  the  federated  committee  representing 
thirteen  farming,  patriotic  and  women’s  state 
organizations,  thru  which  a  proposal  was  made 
to  supply  the  State  Library  Board  by  popular 
subscription  with  funds  to  maintain  the  State 
Library.  The  Attorney  General  has  decided 
that  the  Board  could  not  administer  such  funds, 
that  an  emergency  deficiency  appropriation 
would  not  be  legal  and  that  the  distribution  of 
the  State  Library  properties  and  functions 
among  the  Archaeological  Society,  Ohio  State 
University  and  the  local  state  colleges  was  also 
beyond  the  law.  The  impasse  seems  to  be  the 
result  of  mixed  political  and  personal  motives 
which  betrays  Ohio  again  into  the  slough  which 
in  past  times  has  disgraced  both  Ohio  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  Library  Board  has  three  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  two  Republican  members,  tho  the 
Director  of  Education  who  is  a  Democrat  refuses 
in  some  respects  to  obey  the  Governor’s  behests. 
The  Board  discharged  Mr.  Hirshberg  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  him  in  an  office  which  has 
been  -abolished  by  veto  of  the  salary,  C.  P.  Gal- 
breath,  the  stormy  petrel  of  Ohio  library  politics 
who  used  to  alternate  in  that  post  with  John 
Henry  Newman  and  who  now  holds  the  office 
of  secretary  and  therefore  librarian  of  the  State 
Archaeological  and  Historical  Society. 

AT  last  Sabin  is  redivivus.  More  than  sixty 
l  \  years  ago  Joseph  Sabin  the  eldei^  was  col¬ 
lecting  the  material  for  his  great  Dictionary  of 
Books  Relating  to  America,  of  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  part  of  his  first  volume  in  1868. 
In  those  days  there  walked  into  his  office  a 
young  man,  Wilberforce  Eames  by  name,  who 
asked  if  he  could  not  help  Mr.  Sabin  in  a  work 
which  interested  him  greatly.  Young  Eames 
became  a  mainstay  of  Mr.  Sabin  as  his  volunteer 
helper  and  on  Mr.  Sabin’s  death,  in  1881,  when 
Part  81-2  had  been  published,  Mr.  Eames  be¬ 
came  the  Elisha  to  Mr.  Sabin’s  Elijah  and  car¬ 
ried  the  work  on  from  part  83-4  (in  1884) 
until  Part  115-16  was  published  in  1892.  Of 
these  early  issues  an  edition  of  five  hundred  was 
printed  in  the  ordinary  size,  besides  an  addi¬ 
tional  one  hundred  on  large  paper.  But  it  lias 
been  most  difficult  to  learn  the  present  location 
of  the  greater  number  of  these  copies.  The 
veteran  Eames  persevered  in  editing  into  first 


shape  the  material  which  had  been  collected 
thru  the  alphabet  but  funds  were  not  available 
to  continue  the  work  of  publication,  which  had 
stopped  just  where  Captain  John  Smith  blocked 
the  way,  and  various  endeavors  to  resume  pub¬ 
lication  came  to  nothing. 


IN  1924  another  effort  was  initiated  thru  the 
Library  Journal  toward  the  completion  of 
this  monumental  work,  as  well  as  the  comple¬ 
mentary  Evans  bibliography  and  Joseph  Sabin 
2d  gave  his  wholehearted  co-operation.  He 
promised  a  $500  subscription  toward  the  fund, 
which,  in  preparing  his  will,  he  made  a  be¬ 
quest,  available  and  paid  over  in  1926,  when 
Mr.  Sabin  died,  unfortunately  without  seeing 
the  fruits  of  this  new  effort.  An  A.  L.  A. 
Committee  was  formed  to  promote  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  Sabin  and  Evans,  which  committee 
was  divided  into  two  parts  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  publications.  Dr.  Koch,  on  the  Evans  com- 
'  mittee,  was  so  successful  in  obtaining  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  copies  in  stock  of  the  earlier 
volumes  as  to  make  it  possible  for  Mr. 
Evans  to  resume  his  work  and  publish  his 
ninth  volume  in  1926,  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  semi-centenary  year.  The  Carnegie  Corpor¬ 
ation  agreed  on  an  appropriation  of  $7500  as 
a  revolving  fund,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  A.  L.  A.  should  be  relieved  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility,  which  was  taken  over  by  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  of  America.  It  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  issue  the  first  of  the  new  parts*  in  the 
semi-centenary  year,  as  had  been  hoped,  but 
August  1927  has  seen  the  first  fruits  of  the  new 
effort  in  the  actual  publication  of  part  117-18 
in  which  Captain  John  Smith  is  safely  laid  away 
bibliographically,  tho  the  Smith  family  con¬ 
tinues  into  the  succeeding  part,  now  well 
under  way.  Mr.  Lydenberg  and  his  colleagues 
on  the  new  committee,  that  of  the  Bibliograph¬ 
ical  Society,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  pushing 
forward  the  work  while  Mr.  Eames  is  still  able 
to  give  direction.  And  now  it  remains  for 
American  libraries  to  back  them  with  support  by 
prompt  and  liberal  subscriptions  for  the  re¬ 
maining  issues.  It  is  estimated  that  besides 
parts  119-20  to  complete  volume  20  which  has 
waited  a  third  of  a  century  for  completion,  there 
will  be  several  more  volumes  of  three  double 
parts  each,  completing  the  work  in  twenty-five 
or  more  volumes.  Service  will  be  done  not 
only  by  making  subscriptions  for  the  work,  but 
by  informing  the  committee  where  unreported 
copies  of  the  earlier  volumes,  in  sets  or  individ¬ 
ual  issues  of  volumes  or  parts,  are  to  be  found, 
as  many  libraries  hesitate  to  subscribe  for  the 
later  volumes,  valuable  as  they  are,  unless  they 
can  complete  sets  in  advance  by  purchase  of  the 
earlier  volumes. 


Library  Book  Outlook 


I  HE  turn  of  the  book-publishing  season  finds 
us  with  a  goodly  number  of  new  book  titles 
deserving  consideration. 

In  Travel  there  are  Two  Vagabonds  in  Al¬ 
bania,  by  Jan  and  Cora  Gordon  (914.96,  Dodd- 
Mead,  $5),  another  typical  Gordon  book,  with 
illustrations  by  the  authors;  Excursions  and 
Some  Adventures,  by  Etta  Close  (910,  Dial 
Press,  $4),  being  memories  of  travel  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa;  Mornings  in  Mexico,  by  D. 
H.  Lawrence  (917.2,  Knopf,  $2.50),  presenting 
pictures  of  Mexican  life,  in  a  series  of  informal 
essays;  and  The  Polar  Regions,  by  R.  N.  Rud- 
mose  Brown  (919.8,  Dutton,  $3.75),  a  physical 
and  economic  geography  of  the  Arctic  and  An¬ 
tarctic  regions. 

Biography  includes  Sir  Francis  Drake,  by  E. 
F.  Benson  (Harper,  $4),  a  new  account  of  the 
life  and  exploits  of  the  famous  English  buc¬ 
caneer;  Experiences  of  a  Literary  Man,  by 
Stephen  L.  Gwynn  (Holt,  $4),  who  wrote  for 
English  journals  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  foremost  literary  figures  of  the  Victorian 
Age;  Down  the  Fairway,  by  Robert  T.  Jones 
(Minton-Balch,  $3.50),  the  autobiography  of 
“Bobby”  Jones,  the  young  golf-champion;  and 
We,  by  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  (Putnam,  $2.50), 
previously  announced. 

Historical  and  sociological  topics  of  interest 
are  treated  in  The  Crisis  in  China,  by  Percy  T. 
Etherton  (951,  Little-Brown,  $3.50),  the  author 
of  which  was  late  judge  of  the  British  Supreme 
Court  in  China;  Farm  Income  and  Farm  Life, 
by  Dwight  Sanderson  and  others  (630,  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Pr.,  $3),  a  symposium  prepared  for  the 
American  Country  Life  Association;  Prohibi¬ 
tion:  Modification  of  the  Volstead  Law,  by 
Lamar  T.  Beman  (178,  Wilson,  90c),  in  the 
“Reference  Shelf”  series,  forming  a  supplement 
to  the  volume  Prohibition  in  the  “Handbook” 
series,  and  containing  only  the  later  material, 
in  both  bibliography  and  reprints;  and  Reli¬ 
gious  Teaching  in  the  Public  Schools,  by  Lamar 
T.  Beman  (377,  Wilson  90c),  likewise  in  the 
“Reference  Shelf”  series,  with  reprints  of  se¬ 
lected  articles  and  a  selected  bibliography,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  brief. 

Copper  Sun,  by  Countee  Cullen  (811,  Harper, 
$2),  contains  more  poems  by  the  Negro  author 
of  Color. 

Open  House,  by  J.  B.  Priestley  (824,  Harper, 
$2.50),  is  a  new  volume  of  essays  on  modern 

life. 

Literary  studies  are  offered  in  Shakespeare 
Actor -poet,  by  the  Comtesse  de  Chambrun 
(822.3,  Appleton,  $3),  which  in  the  original  was 


awarded  the  Bordin  Prize  by  the  French 
Academy;  Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Mary  Agnes 
Hamilton  (820,  Holt,  $2.50),  an  interpretive 
study,  relating  Carlyle’s  message  to  modern 
society;  and  More  Contemporary  Americans,  by 
Percy  H.  Boynton  (810.1,  Univ.  of  Chicago  Pr., 
$2.50),  containing  four  general  essays,  together 
with  specific  criticisms  of  Herman  Melville,  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn,  Ambrose  Bierce,  Joseph  Herge- 
sheimer,  Sherwood  Anderson,  and  others. 

Miscellaneous  non-fiction  of  interest  includes 
Socrates,  or  the  Emancipation  of  Mankind,  by 
H.  F.  Carlill  (151,  Dutton,  $1),  in  the  “To-day 
and  To-morrow”  series,  telling  how  man  can 
direct  his  life  by  reasoning  rather  than  by  blind 
instinct;  Science — Leading  and  Misleading,  by 
Arthur  Lynch  (501,  Dutton,  $3)  ;  Primitive 
Hearths  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  Ruth  Otis  Sawtell 
(571,  Appleton,  $3),  an  account  of  a  summer’s 
exploration  in  the  haunts  of  prehistoric  man; 
Import  Purchasing:  Principles  and  Problems, 
by  George  B.  Roorbach  (659,  Shaw,  $5) ;  Book 
Reviewing,  by  Wayne  Gard  (070,  Knopf,  $2), 
a  contribution  to  this  special  phase  of  jour¬ 
nalism;  Yachting  and  Yachtsmen,  by  W.  Dodg- 
son  Bowman  (797,  Dodd-Mead,  $4),  recounting 
the  history  and  gradual  development  of  yacht¬ 
ing;  and  the  index  volume  to  Hastings’  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (203,  Scribner, 
$8). 

The  new  fiction  ranges  thru  H.  G.  Wells’s 
Meanwhile  (Doran,  $2.50),  which  treats  of  per¬ 
plexing  modern  problems  of  love  and  marriage; 
Louis  Bromfield’s  A  Good  Woman  (Stokes, 
$2.50),  the  story  of  a  woman  who  was  “always 
right,”  but  who  lacked  understanding;  John 
Buchan’s  Witch  Wood  (Houghton  Mifflin, 
$2.50),  an  exciting  romance  of  Scotland  in  the 
days  of  the  Covenanters;  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim’s  Miss  Brown  of  X.  Y.  O.  (Little-Brown, 
$2),  in  which  a  London  typist  becomes  involved 
in  an  exciting  intrigue;  Harold  Bell  Wright’s 
God  and  the  Groceryman  (Appleton,  $2),  show¬ 
ing  the  need  for  religion  in  the  world  to-day; 
Kathleen  Norris’s  Barberry  Bush  (Doubleday- 
Page,  $2)  ;  Charles  G.  Norris’s  Zelda  Marsh 
(Dutton,  $2.50),  a  long  story  of  a  girl  who 
falls  in  love  several  times  before  she  becomes  a 
theatrical  star;  L.  M.  Montgomery’s  Emily’s 
Quest  (Stokes,  $2),  a  new  “Emily”  story; 
George  Barr  McCutcheon’s  The  Inn  of  the  Hawk 
and  the  Raven  (Dodd-Mead,  $2),  a  new  tale  of 
old  Graustark;  and  Jackson  Gregory’s  Captain 
Cavalier  (Scribner,  $2),  a  romance  of  Califor¬ 
nia  in  the  days  of  the  conquistadors. 

Louis  N.  Feipel 


Library  Work 

Notes  of  Development  in  all  Branches  of  Library  Activity  Particularly  as  Shown 

in  Current  Library  Literature 


To  Remove  Book  Labels 

BY  the  method  used  at  the  Abbot  Academy 
Library  at  Andover,  old  book  labels  come 
off  so  easily,  writes  Dorothy  Hopkins,  librarian, 
in  the  June  Massachusetts  Library  Club  Bulletin, 
that  our  method  may  interest  other  librarians. 
“Credit  for  the  idea  is  due  to  a  former  janitor 
of  the  Radcliffe  College  Library.  Over  each 
label  is  put  a  paste  made  of  powdered  asbestos 
and  water.  After  a  short  interval  the  paste  is 
removed  and  put  back  into  its  dish,  and  the 
moistened  label  leaves  the  book  without  a  pro¬ 
test.  The  book  suffers  in  no  way.  Any  residue 
can  be  washed  away,  and  the  asbestos  can  be 
used  over  and  over  again  for  years.” 

A  Legible  Charging  System 

1EGIBLE  entry  of  date  and  borrower’s  number 
j  by  mechanical  means  as  opposed  to  the 
blurred  impression  of  a  rubber  stamp  too  long 
in  use  and  the  hasty  pencilling  of  a  busy  assist¬ 
ant  at  the  charging  desk,  constitute  the  chief  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  use  of  a  book  charging  system 
selected  by  the  U.  S.  Efficiency  Bureau  for  in¬ 
stallation  in  the  Washington  (D.C. )  Public 
Library.  This  system,  which  has  had  some  six 
months’  test  in  Washington,  and  was  shown  at 
the  Toronto  A.  L.  A.  Conference  in  June,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Dickman  Book  Charger  (the  ma¬ 
chine)  ;  a  metal  plate  containing  the  borrower’s 
number;  the  borrower’s  card,  with  metal  num¬ 
ber  plate  attached;  a  metal  date  plate;  a  book 
card,  identical  with  the  one  now  in  use;  and  a 
date  card  which  replaces  the  present  date  slip 
and  remains  in  the  book  pocket.  The  date  is  set 
in  the  machine  each  morning.  When  books  are 
charged,  the  borrower’s  number  plate,  which  is 
kept  in  a  fold  at  the  top  of  the  borrower’s  card, 
is  placed  in  the  machine,  and  the  book  card  is 
stamped  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  oper¬ 
ation  with  the  borrower’s  number  plate.  The 
borrower’s  number  plate  is  then  removed  from 
the  machine,  and  the  date  is  stamped  on  the 
borrower’s  card.  In  place  of  the  present  date 
slip,  a  date  card  is  kept  in  the  book  pocket  at 
all  times.  This  date  card  is  stamped  at  the 
same  time  as  the  book  card,  and  not  only  is 
more  legible  and  accurate,  but  contains  the 
borrower’s  number  and  entirely  removes  the 
possibility  of  confusion  in  checking  or  tracing 
borrowed  books.  The  operation  of  the  system  is 
equally  simple  when  books  are  returned.  The 


date  is  set  once  a  day  and  the  borrower’s  card 
is  stamped  for  each  book  returned.  Out  of 
90,000  cards  placed  in  books  at  the  Washington 
Public  Library  to  date  none  has  been  reported 
lost  or  missing.  The  mechanical  stamping  of 
the  borrower’s  number  from  his  own  number 
plate  forestalls  the  common  argument  that  lost 
books  were  not  drawn  by  him. 

The  Objectives  of  a  University 
Library 

CONTENT,  assembling  and  organizing,  serv¬ 
ice,  staff,  and  housing  for  preservation  and 
service  are  the  five  main  objectives  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  library  discussed  in  detail  by  William  E. 
Henry,  librarian  of  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton  since  1906,  in  his  pamphlet  Five  Objectives 
of  a  University  Library  (Seattle:  The  Univer¬ 
sity,  pap.  23p.).  Mr.  Henry’s  conclusions  have 
been  reached  after  forty  years  of  service  in  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  precisely  thirty  years  of 
which  had  been  given  to  administrative  libraries, 
when  he  wrote  his  foreword  on  April  1,  1927. 

The  content  of  a  great  university  library 
should  comprise  as  much  of  the  human  record 
as  can  be  used  for  either  of  the  two  distinct  but 
related  ends  (undergraduate  and  graduate)  in 
institutional  or  academic  education.  This 
means  a  large,  expensive,  and  highly  organized 
collection.  No  educational  institution  has  a 
claim  or  right  to  usurp  the  name  of  university, 
nor  to  establish  a  graduate  school,  if  it  has  not 
accumulated  or  is  not  rapidly  securing  such  an 
organized  collection,  a  great  library.  Secondly, 
the  material  must  be  so  organized  that  those  in 
charge  of  library  equipment  shall  know  the 
specific  location  of  each  item  and  shall  be  able 
to  produce  it  for  use  on  call  in  the  shortest 
time  consistent  with  a  comprehensive  collection 
in  a  spacious  building.  There  follows  the 
third  objective,  distribution  for  service,  which 
should  be  so  devised  that  any  book  that  may 
leave  the  building  may  be  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  a  professor  or  graduate  student  almost 
instantly  upon  telephone  call  and  returned  to 
the  library  by  the  same  process  when  it  shall 
have  served  the  borrower. 

The  staff,  the  fourth  objective,  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  next  to  the  book  equipment  itself.  It  is 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  organizing  group, 
who  organize  human  experience  into  a  closely 
and  logically  related  whole  or  series  of  related 
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units  as  an  architect  organizes  building  ma¬ 
terials  into  a  unified  building.  These  are  not 
designated  to  the  world  as  scholars,  yet  that  is 
their  distinctive  characteristic.  They  are  schol¬ 
ars  in  definite  lines,  usually  more  general  in 
their  grasp  than  the  faculty,  but  none  the  less 
definite  and  accurate,  altho  less  likely  to  be 
producers  either  as  speakers  or  writers  on  a 
specific  subject.  The  second  group  of  the  staff 
yet  to  be  developed  is  an  organized  group  of 
reference  or  service  librarians,  a  battery  of 
research  helpers.  It  is  unfair  to  expect  one  or 
two  reference  librarians  to  know  well  the  bibli¬ 
ography  of  all  the  subjects  that  make  up  the 
curriculum  of  a  university. 

Frequency  of  Inventory 

A  GENERAL  trend  away  from  complete  an¬ 
nual  inventories  as  the  increasing  size  of 
the  collection  increases  the  difficulties  of  the 
process  is  indicated  by  the  replies  received  by 
the  A.  L.  A.  and  summarized  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  A  Survey  of  Libraries  in  the  United 
States.  Biennial  inventories  and  inventory  of 
special  sections  have  taken  their  place.  The 
majority  of  small  libraries  continue  the  annual 
overhauling,  seventy  per  cent  of  the  libraries  of 
less  than  20,000  volumes  reporting  to  the  A. 
L.  A.  indicating  that  this  is  their  practice.  Two 
large  libraries  maintain  a  continuous  inventory. 
At  the  John  Crerar  Library  in  Chicago  inven¬ 
tory  is  now  taken  continuously  by  two  members 
of  the  staff,  averaging  about  two  hours  a  day, 
at  which  rate  the  inventory  of  the  entire  library 
will  take  about  four  years.  In  the  Reference 
Department  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  in¬ 
ventory  is  being  taken  continuously  by  a  special 
inventory  staff,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
chief  of  stacks,  and  is  completed  once  every 
four  or  five  years.  A  few  libraries  have  defi¬ 
nitely  and  deliberately  abandoned  the  inventory. 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania  considers  that 
the  cost  is  not  justified  by  results.  When  a 
hook  is  missing,  the  fact  is  reported  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  shelf  and  stack  department,  whose 
chief  business  is  searching.  If  the  missing 
volume  is  not  found  and  it  is  urgently  needed, 
another  copy  is  bought  or  borrowed.  If 
the  need  is  not  urgent,  the  title  goes  on  the 
“missing  list,”  and  remains  there  (being 
searched  for  now  and  then  )  for  fifteen  months. 
If  it  is  not  found  then,  it  is  considered  lost, 
and  the  cards  are  removed  from  the  catalog 
unless  decision  is  made  to  replace  the  book.  In 
the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Public  Library  annual 
inventory  is  taken  at  the  branches,  but  there  has 
been  no  inventory  at  the  central  library  since 
1918,  when  reclassification  and  recataloging, 
which  include  automatically  a  gradual  inven¬ 
tory,  were  begun.  Some  doubt  is  expressed  as 


to  the  value  of  inventories  in  a  large  collection, 
on  the  ground  that  if  a  lost  or  misplaced  book 
is  not  missed,  this  is  an  indication  that  it  is  not 
needed. 

Large  public  libraries  taking  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  annually  include  Boston,  Grand  Rapids, 
Jersey  City,  the  branch  libraries  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  in  New  York,  Rochester,  San 
Francisco,  Syracuse,  and  Washington,  which 
last,  however,  no  longer  takes  inventory  of  the 
children’s  collection.  Among  the  colleges,  an¬ 
nual  inventories  are  taken  at  Colgate  (except  in 
the  class  Religion,  which  is  now  inventoried 
only  every  two  years),  Cornell  (done  con¬ 
tinuously  thru  the  year),  Haverford,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  University  of  Minnesota, 
with  some  unimportant  exceptions,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  Radcliffe,  the  University  of 
Washington,  and  Wesleyan.  At  Brown  Univer¬ 
sity  inventory  was  formerly  taken  every  year, 
but  is  now  taken  for  the  general  collections  only 
every  second  or  third  year.  At  the  University 
of  Montana  the  annual  inventory  has  recently 
been  abandoned,  except  for  the  departmental 
libraries,  and  the  general  collections  are  now 
inventoried  only  every  third  year.  At  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  complete  inventory  is  still 
taken  every  year,  but  spreading  it  over  three 
years  is  now  under  consideration. 

Biennial  inventories  are  taken  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  and  the  Oregon  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  and  the  public  libraries  of 
Davenport,  Knoxville,  Long  Beach  (Calif.), 
Sacramento,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Tacoma.  In 
Seattle  inventory  is  taken  at  the  branches  every 
two  years,  and  at  the  central  library  about  every 
five  years.  Several  others  complete  an  inven¬ 
tory  every  two  years,  taking  certain  classes  one 
year  and  others  the  next. 

Infrequent  inventories  are  reported  by  At¬ 
lanta  (from  two  to  four  years  apart),  and  by 
Detroit  and  Louisville  (from  three  to  five  years 
apart).  Berkeley  reports  that  its  first  inven¬ 
tory  in  more  than  ten  years  was  taken  in  1925. 
Inventories  at  irregular  intervals  are  reported  by 
Dayton,  Gary,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis,  and  St. 
Paul,  among  the  public  libraries,  and  by  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Princeton,  the  State 
College  of  Washington,  and  Yale.  Minneapolis 
takes  annual  inventories  of  the  branch  col¬ 
lections,  but  at  the  central  library  only  on  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  librarian. 

In  several  libraries  a  “book  census”  is  taken 
more  frequently  than  a  complete  inventory. 
A  census  consists  merely  of  a  count  of  the 
books,  in  each  class,  that  can  be  found  on  the 
shelves  or  can  be  accounted  for  in  the  circula¬ 
tion  records  or  elsewhere.  The  census  thus 
reveals  the  number  of  books  that  can  be 
accounted  for,  and  therefore,  by  subtraction 
from  the  statistics  of  the  accession  records,  the 
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number  of  books  that  are  missing.  It  does  not, 
of  course,  show  what  books  are  missing.  A  full 
description  of  a  book  census  which  was  taken 
in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library  in  1917,  in 
which  nearly  half  a  million  volumes  were 
counted  in  about  four  hours,  is  given  in  the 
Library  Journal,  42:  369-371. 

Insurance  for  Libraries 

F'EWER  libraries  than  might  be  expected 
carry  insurance,  acting  on  the  theory,  as  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  that  the  possible  occa¬ 
sional  loss  of  a  building  would  cost  less  than 
the  amount  that  would  have  to  be  paid  annually 
if  all  buildings  were  insured.  Other  libraries 
that  reported  to  the  A.  L.  A.  Survey  (as  recorded 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Survey)  that  no 
insurance  is  carried  include  Brockton,  Mass., 
Omaha,  Queens  Borough,  N.  Y.,  San  Francisco, 
and  Washington.  In  Boston  the  city  carries  no 
insurance  on  any  of  its  property,  and  no  in¬ 
surance  is  carried  by  the  library  on  any  of  the 
library  buildings  or  their  contents.  In  Detroit 
no  insurance  is  carried,  the  understanding  with 
the  city  being  that  nothing  but  fireproof  build¬ 
ings  will  be  erected  for  libraries,  and  the  risk 
of  loss  is  assumed  by  the  city.  The  federal 
government  carries  no  insurance  on  any  govern¬ 
ment  buildings.  In  Seattle  all  fire  insurance 
policies  were  cancelled  several  years  ago  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  firm  of  efficiency  experts. 

Very  little  definite  information  was  secured 
from  the  replies  to  the  Survey  concerning  the 
basis  of  valuation  of  books  for  insurance  pur¬ 
poses  and  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  value 
of  the  book  collection,  and  whether  depreciation 
is  charged  off  from  the  cost  price  of  the  books. 
Reports  concerning  the  basis  of  valuation  range 
from  sixty  to  one  hundred  per  cent  of  the  cost 
price  of  the  books.  Some  report  that  the  actual 
cost  price  is  taken,  and  insurance  is  carried  up 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  value. 
Many  libraries  estimate  the  value  of  the  books 
at  a  certain  amount  per  volume.  These  esti¬ 
mates  vary  from  fifty  cents  to  three  dollars  a 
volume,  or  to  larger  amounts  for  certain  classes. 
Some  make  estimates  separately  for  different 
classes,  for  example  one  dollar  a  volume  for 
fiction  and  juvenile  books,  two  dollars  for  ordi¬ 
nary  non-fiction,  and  three  dollars  for  periodi¬ 
cals  and  reference  books.  The  Berkeley 
(Calif.)  Public  Library  values  books  of  special 
value  shelved  in  the  closed  section  at  four  dol¬ 
lars  a  volume  based  on  an  actual  physical  count. 
At  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Public  Library  books 
at  branches  purchased  from  city  appropriations 
are  not  insured.  Books  belonging  to  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Public  Library  corporation,  consisting  of 
the  original  Brooklyn  Public  Library  collection 
augmented  by  purchase  from  private  funds  or 


bequests,  are  insured.  Of  these  books  some  of 
the  most  valuable,  which  are  listed  by  title  in 
the  policies,  are  insured  for  their  full  value;  all 
others  are  lumped  together  at  a  “salvage”  rate 
of  one  dollar  a  volume. 

A  fund  for  self-insurance  is  being  accumu¬ 
lated  at  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Public  Library. 
It  was  begun  with  the  appropriation  of  $25,000 
by  the  library,  which  pays  into  it  each  year  the 
amount  previously  paid  for  regular  insurance. 
The  fund  has  now  grown  to  over  $100,000,  and 
it  can  grow  by  its  own  interest  hereafter,  if 
necessary,  until  it  reaches  about  $200,000. 
Thereafter,  unless  needed  to  replace  damage  by 
fire,  the  interest  on  this  fund  can  be  used  for 
other  library  purposes. 

Books  in  the  main  collection  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Public  Library  are  insured  at  a  low 
valuation  of  fifty  cents  a  volume  because  the 
building  is  fireproof  and  is  located  in  the  civic 
center,  with  no  other  buildings  near.  In 
branches  where  the  fire  hazard  is  greater,  the 
valuation  is  one  dollar  a  volume  on  the  books, 
and  the  buildings  are  valued  at  the  original 
construction  cost.  No  estimate  is  made  for 
depreciation  on  the  value  of  the  books,  nor  is 
insurance  added  to  cover  the  growth  of  the 
library  each  year. 


The  Open  Round  Table 

“Library  Promotion” 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Library  Journal: 

The  last  Adult  Education  pamphlet  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  moves  me  to  suggest,  once  more,  that 
the  many  thousands  spent  recently  at  Head¬ 
quarters  in  exploiting  the  unimportant  minutiae 
of  library  method,  and  in  devising  checks  and 
obstacles  to  changes,  developments  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  education  of  would-be  librarians, 
could  have  been  much  better  spent  in  making 
more  generally  known  two  facts:  one,  that  there 
are  public  libraries,  library  commissions,  etc., 
two,  that  librarians  are  all  glad  to  have  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  help  readers.  If  the  newspapers  of 
Pennsylvania  had  been  well  informed  on  these 
facts — as  they  could  have  been  with  a  very  small 
part  of  the  thousands  spent  on  a  useless  “Sur¬ 
vey” — the  rural  inquirer  in  Pennsylvania  would 
have  written  for  helps  in  reading  to  his  own 
State  Library  or  to  the  nearest  public  library 
instead  of  to  the  Headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Has  not  headquarters  now  spent  enough 
money  on  flapdoodle  and  piffle?  If  it  has  any 
left  for  “Library  Promotion,”  why  not  use  it  for 
that  purpose  instead  of  spending  it  on  the  exal¬ 
tation  of  a  few  committees  on  inutilities? 

John  Cotton  Dana,  Librarian, 
Public  Library  of  Newark,  N.  J. 
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Practical 
Methods  of 
Photo- 
Engraving 


A  series  of  three  text  books  on  the  photographic  and  mechanical 
processes  utilized  by  modern  engravers 


'  I  'HE  Employing  Photo-Engravers  Association 
of  America,  drawing  on  a  large  and  capable 
membership,  has  issued  a  series  of  three  text  books 
dealing  with  the  methods  and  the  practice  of  mod¬ 
ern  photo-engraving. 

Every  public  library  should  have  copies  of  these 


books  on  the  shelves  in  their  reference  room,  and 
in  the  stacks.  Authentic  data  compiled  in  the 
field  comprises  the  subject  matter,  and  the  volumes 
form  working  text  books  for  the  photo-engraving 
trade,  for  printers  and  for  advertisers. 

The  list  price  for  libraries  is  $7.50  per  set  of 
three.  Address  the 


EMPLOYING  PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


457  Leader  Building 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


GAYLORD  BROS.,  Inc.  established  1896 


FULFILLMENT 

“You  certainly  have  fulfilled  your  promise  to 
serve  promptly  and  efficiently  the  needs  of 
your  patrons,  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  your 
kindness,”  writes  the  librarian  of  a  southern 
university. 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.  and  STOCKTON,  CALIF. 


Current  Literature  and  Bibliography 


A  new  edition  of  the  Cambridge  University 
Library  Rules  for  the  Catalogues  of  Printed 
Books,  Maps  and  Music  (New  York:  Macmillan, 
pap.,  78p.)  is  based,  as  were  previous  editions, 
on  the  set  of  rules  drawn  up  by  Henry  Brad¬ 
shaw  in  1878,  and  on  the  A.L.A.  Catalog  Rules, 
the  British  Museum  Rules  for  Compiling  the 
Catalogues  of  Printed  Books,  the  Bodleian 
Library  Staff  Manual,  and  C.  A.  Cutter’s  Rules 
for  a  Dictionary  Catalog,  according  to  A.  F. 
Scholfield,  university  librarian,  in  his  prefatory 
note.  The  pamphlet  is  printed  on  one  side  of 
the  page  only,  is  fully  indexed,  and  has  a  list 
of  reference  books  indispensable  to  a  cataloger’s 
working  library. 

After  many  unavoidable  delays  Vol.  XIX 
(1325)  parts  1  and  2  of  the  Papers  of  the  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Society  of  America,  has  now  ap¬ 
peared.  Reports  of  the  Seattle  meeting  of  July 
1925,  and  of  the  meetings  at  Ann  Arbor  in 
December  1925  and  Chicago,  January  1926,  are 
given  and  the  following  signed  papers:  “Early 
Printers’  and  Publishers’  Devices,”  by  Frank 
T.  Schlechter;  “A  Guide  to  Historical  Litera¬ 
ture”  (report  of  progress  with  a  footnote  bring¬ 
ing  the  information  down  to  June  of  this  year) 
by  George  M.  Dutcher;  “A  List  of  Newspapers 
Published  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  1820- 
1850,”  by  Yale  0.  Millington;  the  Cavagna  Li¬ 
brary  at  the  University  of  Illinois  by  Meta  M 
Sexton,  and  “The  Mexican  Secretariat  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Relations  and  Bibliography”  (review)  by 
C.  K.  Jones. 

Business  Books :  1920-26,  compiled  at  the 

Business  Branch  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Public 
Library  and  published  by  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Co., 
supplements  2400  Business  Books  and  Guide!*  to 
Business  Literature,  published  in  October  1920. 

“So  great  has  been  the  increase  in  production 
of  such  material  that  this  output  of  the  past 
seven  years  bulks  larger  than  did  all  similar 
material  handled  by  the  library  pervious  to 
1920”  and  the  supplement’s  2600  items  bring 
the  total  number  of  items  close  to  the  five  thou¬ 
sand  mark,  while  the  2106  new  subjects  and 
and  their  subdivisions  in  the  supplement  raise 
the  total  of  subjects  headings  to  over  J100. 

The  book  was  compiled  by  Linda  H.  Morley, 
until  recently  librarian  of  the  Business  Branch, 
and  Adelaide  C.  Knight,  her  assistant  (now 
librarian  and  associate  librarian  respectively  of 
the  International  Relations  Counselors,  Inc., 
New  York),  and  the  final  preparation  of  the 
manuscript  is  the  work  of  Marie  L.  Prevost, 


head  of  the  catalog  department  of  the  Newark 
Public  Library.  (592  p.  buck.  $7.50;  or  with 
2400  Business  Books,  $11.) 

Bulletin  58  of  the  National  Research  Council 
is  a  Hand-book  of  Scientific  and  Technical  So¬ 
cieties  and  Institutions  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  compiled  (American  Section)  by  Cla¬ 
rence  J.  West  and  Callie  Hull,  and  (Canadian 
Section)  by  the  National  Research  Council  of 
Canada.  The  purpose  of  the  publication 
(which  is  necessarily  incomplete)  is  “to  present 
a  ready  guide  to  those  scientific  and  learned 
societies,  associations  and  institutions  .  .  . 
which  contribute  to  knowledge  or  further  re¬ 
search  thru  their  activities,  publications  or 
funds,”  these  requirements  being  rather  broadly 
interpreted.  Organizations  controlled  by  uni¬ 
versities  or  colleges  have  been  excluded  as  these 
are  to  be  covered  by  a  forthcoming  publication 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  Ameri¬ 
can  Universities  and  Colleges,  and  “only  those 
government  institutions  are  included  which 
administer  private  funds.” 

About  780  institutions  are  listed  as  the  result 
of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  1500,  and  for  each  of 
these  information  is  given  regarding:'  Address, 
history,  object,  membership,  meetings,  labora¬ 
tory,  library,  research  funds  and  other  awards, 
and  publications. 

A  Census  of  British  Newspapers  and  Periodi¬ 
cals,  1620-1800,  compiled  by  Ronald  S.  Crane 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  and  Frederick  B. 
Kaye  of  Northwestern  University  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  M.  S.  Prior,  and  published  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Press  (London: 
Cambridge  Univ.  Press),  is  a  two-fold  bibli¬ 
ography,  “containing  a  detailed  finding  list  of 
the  precise  holdings  of  the  leading  American 
libraries  and  a  list  of  British  periodicals  ap¬ 
parently  not  found  in  these  libraries.” 

All  recognized  types  of  periodicals — news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  reviews,  essay  sheets  in  the 
Spectator  tradition,  annuals,  etc. — are  included, 
as  are  Scotch,  Irish  and  Welsh  as  well  as  En¬ 
glish  publications,  the  Census  aiming  at  a  com¬ 
pleteness  far  beyond  that  of  the  Tercentenary 
Handlist,  “which  omits  Scotch  and  Irish  periodi¬ 
cals  and  limits  itself  to  holdings  in  certain 
British  libraries,”  and  at  a  convenience  in  use 
beyond  that  of  the  Union  List  of  Serials  which 
“because  of  its  vast  scope  and  its  lack  of  any 
chronological  arrangement  is  not  very  con¬ 
venient  for  the  student  of  a  special  period.”' 
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Suggestions  for 

PARENT-TEACHER 

WORK 

Based  on  the  Experience  of 
The  Parents  and  Teachers  Association 
of  the  Ethical  Culture  School 

A  67  page  booklet 
with  charts  and  illustrations, 
showing  the  practical  results  obtained 
in  years  of  experimentation  and  describing 
the  committees’  work  on: 

Organization  and  Efficiency 

Class  Chairmen,  Visitors’  Guide, 
Finance,  Publicity,  etc. 

Education 

Program,  Educational  Research,  Circu¬ 
lating  Library,  etc. 

Welfare 

Health,  Students’  Aid,  College  Informa¬ 
tion,  etc. 


WRITE  FOR  THE  PAMPHLET 


Address  Secretary, 

Parents  and  Teachers  Association 
Ethical  Culture  School 
2-J  West  64th  Street 
New  York  City 


Price: 
50  cents 


THE 

SUPREME  AUTHORITY 


is  bound  in 


HOLLISTON  BOOK  CLOTH 


Few  books  printed  in  the  English 
language  are  as  well  known,  or  as 
much  used,  as  this  famous  work. 
“Look  it  up  in  Webster’s”  is  a 
familiar  phrase  in  offices,  schools, 
libraries  and  homes  everywhere. 


The  covering  for  so  large  a  volume 
as  Webster’s  International  Diction¬ 
ary  must  necessarily  combine  un¬ 
usual  wearing  qualities  with  good 
appearance.  The  selection  of  Li¬ 
brary  Buckram  for  the  cloth  bound 
edition  is  a  deserved  compliment  to 
this  most  durable  of  all  Holliston 
Book  Cloth. 


THE  HOLLISTON  MILLS,  Inc. 

Norwood,  Massachusetts 
BOSTON  NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  ST.  LOUIS 


Among  Librarians 


Mildred  Albert,  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  Thorp,  Wis.,  has  resigned  to  become 
librarian  of  the  Public  Library,  Eldora,  Iowa. 

Dorothy  Baker,  1923  Washington,  circulation 
librarian  of  the  University  of  Washington  Li¬ 
brary,  who  recently  returned  from  an  extended 
vacation  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  be  married  October  1. 

Harold  F.  Brigham,  1922  New  York  Public, 
staff  assistant  of  the  curriculum  study  being 
made  by  the  A.  L.  A.  in  co-operation  with  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  formerly  librarian 
of  the  New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Public  Library, 
becomes  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  October  1,  in  succession  to 
the  late  Gideon  H.  Baskette. 

M.  Ethel  Bubb,  for  the  past  eight  years  direc¬ 
tor  of  work  with  schools  in  the  Public  Library 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  position  of  assistant  director 
of  work  with  children. 

Mildred  Chutter,  1920  New  York  State,  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  cataloger  at  Ohio  University, 
to  begin  work  in  September. 

Olive  Bertha  Counts,  1927  Atlanta,  appointed 
librarian  at  the  State  Teachers’  College,  Farm- 
ville,  Virginia. 

Norma  Cuthbert,  1925  Los  Angeles,  has 
resigned  her  position  as  research  assistant  in  the 
Lasky  Studio  Library  to  become  assistant  in  the 
manuscript  division  of  the  Huntington  Library. 

Mary  E.  Foley  appointed  head  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  department,  Des  Moines  Public  Library. 

Sarah  Greer,  librarian  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Administration,  New  York,  is  the 
winner  of  the  hundred  dollar  prize  offered  by 
the  Macmillan  Company  for  the  best  name  “for 
a  series  of  scholarly  yet  reasonable  books  de¬ 
signed  to  fill  a  need  in  adult  education.”  The 
winning  title,  “The  World  To-day  Bookshelf,” 
was  one  of  a  thousand  suggested  by  librarians 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  England. 

Anne  Hall,  1911  Pittsburgh,  children’s  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  University  branch,  Seattle  Public 
Library,  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Intermediate  School  as  libra¬ 
rian.  The  Seattle  Public  Library  has  agreed  to 
supply  the  librarian  and  the  books,  and  to  con¬ 
duct  this  library  as  a  demonstration  library  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  two  years. 

Sara  Virginia  Lewis,  1911  Wis.,  has  been 
granted  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  from  the 


Seattle  Public  Library.  Mary  N.  Baker,  1911 
N.  Y.  S.,  has  been  appointed  acting  superintend¬ 
ent  of  circulation  during  her  absence. 

Janie  Beall  McClure,  1925  Atlanta,  formerly 
children’s  librarian  in  the  Savannah  Public 
Library  appointed  head  of  children’s  work  in 
the'  public  library,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sarah  Harris  MacDonald,  1924  Atlanta, 
formerly  librarian,  State  Teachers’  College, 
Farmville,  is  assistant  in  the  cataloging  depart¬ 
ment,  Emory  University  Library,  Atlanta. 

Eunice  K.  MacGreane,  librarian  of  the  New 
Richmond  Public  Library,  resigned  in  June  to 
accept  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Eau  Claire 
Public  Library.  She  is  succeeded  at  New  Rich¬ 
mond  by  Merle  Ingli. 

Hilda  Marsh,  1924  Los  Angeles,  appointed 
assistant  in  the  library  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California. 

Anastasia  Meeks,  1926  Washington,  who  has 
been  filling  a  temporary  position  in  the  office 
of  the  librarian  at  the  University  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  has  a  position  in  the  circulation  department 
of  the  University  of  Washington  library. 

Ethel  Miller,  1925  Washington,  of  the  Long¬ 
view  Public  Library,  has  now  a  position  as 
librarian  in  the  Seattle  high  school  system. 

Maud  Moseley,  1924  Washington,  assistant  in 
the  acquisitions  division,  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Library,  appointed  to  cataloging  position 
in  the  Library  of  Hawaii,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Celeste  Slauson,  1925  Washington,  assistant, 
schools  division  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  School  Board  as  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  new  John  Marshall  Intermediate 
School  in  Seattle. 

Forrest  B.  Spaulding,  1913  New  York  Public, 
who  has  been  consulting  librarian  and  editor  of 
publications  for  Gaylord  Brothers,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  since  1922  is  to  return  to  Des  Moines, 
la.,  to  the  post  he  held  1917-19,  namely  the 
librarianship  of  the  Public  Library  there.  In 
1919  Mr.  Spaulding  joined  the  A.  L.  A.  in  its 
post-war  work,  taking  charge  in  1920  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  merchant  marine  department,  and  he 
spent  1921  in  Peru,  as  director  of  the  school 
libraries  of  that  republic. 

Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Thomas,  librarian  at  Esca- 
naba,  Mich.,  appointed  librarian  of  the  Public 
Library,  Birmingham,  Mich.,  which  is  to  have 
a  new  building. 
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THE  OLD  YELLOW  BOOK  | 

The  Source  of 

The  Ring  and  the  Book 
By  JOHN  MARSHALL  GEST 


♦  ♦ 
♦  ♦ 


The  record  of  the  world's  most  famous  secular 
...  trial,  by  an  authority  on  continental  law.  With 
j.J  citations  of  authorities,  discussions  of  legal  pro- 
$"♦  cedure,  and  critical  chapters  on  Browning’s  poem 
ft  and  its  source. 
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“Judge  Gest  lias  .  .  .  the  scholar’s  thorough¬ 
ness,  the  jurist’s  skill,  the  humanist’s  gra¬ 
ciousness,  and  the  wit  of  the  man  oif  the 
world.” — University  of  California  Chronicle. 

“The  result  is  wholly  admirable,  and  is  of 
special  value  to  the  Browning  student  as 
showing  the  use  the  poet  made  of  his  so  rich 
material.” — The  Juridical  Review. 

XV  +  699  pages.  Buckram. 

Price  $5.00 

10  Per  Cent  Library  Discount 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
PRESS 

3438  WALNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 
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RIGHTS  OF  WAY 

Across  Public  Land  and  Reservations 
of  the  United  States  and  Alaska 

This  book  contains  much  valuable  material  for 
use  in  reference  departments.  It  gives  the 
complete  method  of  procedure  in  procuring  rights 
of  way  for  Highways,  Railroads,  Tramways, 
Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines,  Irrigation  Res¬ 
ervoirs,  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Ditches,  Pipe 
Lines,  Flume  Lines,  Stock  Watering  Reservoirs, 
Oil  and  Gas  Pipe'  Lines,  Power  Plants,  Trans¬ 
mission  Lines  and  other  purposes.  All  the  laws 
and  regulations  thereunder,  and  pertinent  court 
and  departmental  decisions  have  been  compiled 
in  this  volume.  It  also  contains  the  Federal  High¬ 
way  act  and  the  Federal  Water  Power  act  and 
regulations  under  both  acts. 

Especially  important  for  engineers  and  law¬ 
yers  and  for  students  in  both  engineering  and  law. 

Price  $2 

Santa  Fe  Book  and  Stationery  Go. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico 


The  moderate  price  will  permit  you 
to  have  two;  one  at  each  end  of  the 
room;  two  side  by  side;  or  one  backed 
up  against  the  other.  There  is  a 
roomy  shelf  in  the  rear  to  store  addi¬ 
tional  numbers  of  magazines.  Finished 
in  olive  green  enamel.  The  feet  have 
round  gliders.  Size,  31  in.  wide,  48  in. 
high,  and  15  in.  deep. 


Wemco 

Jibrar$  ^applies 

DEMOCRAT  PRINTING  CO. 

MADISON  -  WISCONSIN 

Please  send  me  price  of  steel  magazine 
rack. 

N  ame  . 


Address 


YOUR  BEST  BUY  FOR 
THE  YEAR! 


No.  740 

Demco  Steel  Magazine  Rack 


This  solid,  light  weight  magazine 
rack,  built  of  STEEL,  holding  four 
rows  of  periodicals,  is  suitable  for  both 
large  and  small  libraries.  It  can  be 
placed  either  against  the  wall  or  out  in- 
the  room. 


OLIVE  GREEN  ENAMEL 
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Chloe  Thompson,  1927  Washington,  appointed 
circulation  librarian  of  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Library,  to  succeed  Dorothy  Baker. 

Nell  A.  Unger,  1918  Washington,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  school  libraries,  New  York  State  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  has  been  appointed  librarian 
of  Reed  College  Library,  Portland,  Ore. 

Florence  M.  Waller,  1918  N.  Y.  S.,  has 
returned  to  her  position  as  technology  librarian 
in  the  Seattle  Public  Library  after  a  trip  abroad 
and  six  months’  experience  in  the  technology 
department  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Wheeler,  mother  of  Harold  L. 
Wheeler,  librarian  at  Muskegon,  and  Joseph  L. 
Wheeler,  librarian  at  Baltimore,  died  in  Bridge- 
water,  Mass.,  July  18.  The  youngest  of  her 
five  sons,  Hermon  F.,  is  treasurer  of  the  Library 
Board  in  the  home  town.  From  this  same  town 
came  three  other  librarians;  Lloyd  W.  Josselyn, 
of  Jacksonville,  Birmingham  and  Buffalo,  and 
Clara  Josselyn,  children’s  librarian  in  Jackson¬ 
ville  and  Los  Angeles,  and  Abbie  F.  Gammons, 
formerly  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library,  catalog 
Department  and  now  chief  cataloger  at  Goucher 
College.  All  of  these  became  first  interested  in 
library  work  thru  the  devoted  work  of  Lucia  L. 
Christian,  for  many  years  librarian  at  Bridge- 
water,  well  known  in  the  Massachusetts  Library 
Club,  and  now  librarian  emeritus. 

Asa  Wynkoop,  a  graduate  of  the  class  of 
1887  of  Rutgers  University,  has  been  given  the 
honory  degree  of  Doctor  of  Library  Science  by 
that  university,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  library  profession.  Dr.  Wynkoop  who  has 
been  for  over  twenty  years  director  of  the  li¬ 
brary  extension  work  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  editor  of  New  York 
Libraries  since  its  foundation  in  1907,  is  presi¬ 
dent  this  year  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
Association. 

Recent  appointments  of  members  of  the  class 
of  1927  of  the  University  of  Washington  Library 
School  to  positions  in  the  Seattle  Public  Library 
have  been  made  as  follows:  Marvel  Bereiter, 
assistant  in  the  Branch  Department;  Josephine 
Campbell,  assistant  in  the  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment;  Lois  Davis,  assistant  in  the  central  chil¬ 
dren’s  room;  Hilda  Dobrin,  assistant  in  the 
Branch  Department;  Drusilla  Dorland,  assistant 
in  the  circulation  department;  Katherine  Graves, 
assistant  in  the  central  children’s  room;  Lorene 
Hinman,  assistant  in  the  branch  department; 
Amy  Van  Horn,  assistant,  branch  department; 
and  Natalie  Notkin,  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
division. 

Additional  appointments  of  graduates  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  are:  Ethel  Malec  begins 
her  appointment  as  assistant  in  the  Normal 


School  Library,  Stevens  Point,  on  September 
nineteen;  Anne  Martin  goes  to  the  Public 
Library,  Cloquet,  Minn.,  as  school  librarian; 
Martha  B.  Merrell  becomes  reference  librarian 
of  the  Oshkosh  Public  Library;  Myrl  Poland 
is  cataloging  the  children’s  books  in  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Branch  of  the  Public  Library,  East  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ind.,  during  the  summer. 

Appointments  of  the  Simmons  College  Class 
of  1927  not  previously  reported  are  as  follows: 
Jeanette  Bowen,  cataioger,  Indiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  Helen  Eaton,  cata¬ 
loger,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Public  Library; 
Agnes  Flanagan,  cataloger,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa;  Mary  A.  Funk,  assistant  libra¬ 
rian,  Keystone  State  Teachers  College,  Kutz- 
town,  Pa. ; Elsie  Grob,  cataloger,  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Public  Library;  Irene  H.  Robinson,  assistant, 
Central  State  Normal  School,  Lock  Haven,  Pa. 

University  of  California  School  of  Librarian- 
ship  graduates  have  been  appointed  as  follows: 

Dorothy  Alvord,  assistant  librarian,  State 
Teachers  College,  Ellensburg,  Wash.;  Amy  F. 
Blumann,  assistant,  School  of  Librarianship, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley;  Carol  R. 
Cox,  catalog  department,  Stanislaus  County 
Free  Library,  Modesto,  Calif.;  Frances  B. 
Dabney,  Statistical  Department,  Schwabacher- 
Frey  Stationery  Company,  San  Francisco;  Mar¬ 
garet  B.  Davis,  reference  librarian,  University 
of  Arizona  Library,  Tucson;  Florinell  Francis, 
catalog  department,  North  Texas  State  Teachers 
College,  Arlington,  Texas;  Ida  A.  Fuller,  assis¬ 
tant,  University  of  Nevada  Library,  Reno; 
Isabel  H.  Jackson,  assistfiftit,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  San  Francisco;  Philip  0.  Keeney,  in 
charge  of  graduate  reading  room,  History  and 
Political  Science,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor;  Ruth  Kinell,  cataloger.  State  Teachers 
College,  Fresno,  California;  Dorothy  V.  Mc- 
Manis,  librarian,  Training  School,  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles;  Magdalena  E. 
Michel,  librarian,  Mission  High  School,  San 
Francisco;  Beryl  A.  Moore,  catalog  department, 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles;  Cora 
L.  Painter,  librarian,  Galileo  High  School,  San 
Francisco;  Leigh  S.  Pearce,  elementary  school 
librarian,  department  of  libraries,  Long  Beach 
City  Schools,  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  Mariel  M. 
Rushmore,  catalog  department,  University  of 
California  Library,  Berkeley;  Harriet  Schneider, 
assistant  librarian,  West  Berkeley  Branch,  Ber¬ 
keley  (Calif.)' Public  Library;  Virginia  E.  Sex¬ 
ton,  assistant,  College  of  Agriculture,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Davis,  Calif.;  Frances  H. 
Sosso,  first  assistant,  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
Free  Library,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.;  Ruth  N. 
Turner,  assistant  librarian,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  San  Francisco. 
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PITMAN’S  NEW  BOOKS 

Ornamental  Homecrafts.  By  Idalia  B.  Littlejohns.  180 
pages,  copiously  illustrated  in  colored  and  black  and 
white  plates.  Cloth,  $3.00. 

Intended  mainly  for  the  use  of  the  amateur,  the  home 
worker  who  desires  to  produce  those  dainty  and  artistic 
things  which  so  many  go  without,  because  they  are 
expensive  to  buy,  or  because  they  think  they  are  too 
difficult  to  make.  Much  of  the  most  beautiful  craft  work 
seen  in  the  shops  can  be  produced  at  home,  without 
any  previous  art  training  and  with  very  little,  if  any, 
outlay  upon  special  tools  or  utensils. 

Commercial  Air  Transport.  163+14  pages,  17  illus.  cloth, 
gilt,  $2.50.  By  Lieut.-Col.  Edwards,  C.M.G.,  and 
F.  Tymms,  A.  F.  R.  Ae.  S. 

This  new  work  presents  for  the  first  time  a  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  concise  exposition  of  the  present  position 
and  possibilities  of  commercial  air  transport.  It  is  a 
book  of  outstanding  interest  and  value  to  business 
men  desirous  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  remarkable 
recent  developments  in  air  transport  service,  and  indis¬ 
pensable  as  a  textbook. 

Air  Vice-Marshal  Sir  Sefton  Brancker,  K.C.B.,  A.F.C., 
Director  of  Civil  Aviation,  contributes  a  valuable  fore¬ 
word  to  the  work,  and  warmly  welcomes  it  as  “a  con¬ 
cise  and  clear  exposition  of  air  transport  as  it  exists 
to-day,”  and  as  “a  milestone  in  the  general  progress 
of  commercial  aviation.” 

Artificial  Silk,  Its  Manufacture  and  Uses.  137  pages, 
many  illus.  Cloth,  $2.00.  By  Thomas  Woodhouse. 
There  is  to-day  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  the  textures  that  can  be  produced  in  artificial 
silk,  remarkable  progress  having  been  made  during  the 
past  few  years  in  both  the  manufacture  and  uses  of 
the  fabric. 

The  secrets  of  the  various  manufacturing  processes  have, 
however,  been  most  carefully  guarded.  Latterly,  the 
veil  has  been  lifted  and  this  extremely  interesting 
guide,  which  gives  an  excellent  description  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  industry,  including  the  very 
latest  developments,  can  be  cordially  recommended. 

2  West  Forty-Fifth  St.  New  York  City 


THE  BAKER  8  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in  the  Books  of  all  Publishers 

55  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK  at  Twelfth  St. 


■hgeq 


EN T  A  N  D 

OUT 

OF 

PlRINlT 

BOOKS, 

.  Greatly  pleased  with  your  service.' ' 


SAYS  A  LIBRARIAN  ABOUT  THE  SERVICE  OF 


OTTO  HARRASSOWITZ,  QuerstraBe  14,  LEIPZIG 


GERMAN  LIBRARY-AGENT 


CONTINUATIONS,  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


1E£K 


THE 


JOHNSTON 

JOHNSTON  t  Library  Magazine  Holders 

MAGAZINE  1 

HOLDER  1  This  type  of  Cover  is  the  most  successful  and  well  known 
A  Magazine  Holder  for  Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries 

*£*  Strongly  and  firmly  built,  they  withstand 

Y  the  wear  of  long  and  continued  usage. 

Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  binding.  Write  for  Catalog 

T  William  G.  Johnston  Company  p”s°burghe  APenna 
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Graduates  of  the  class  of  1927  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Library  School  have  been  appointed  as 
follows:  Lucile  Berggren,  assistant,  Lincoln 
Heights  Branch,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library; 
Gertrude  Bergman,  branches  department,  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library;  Irmadean  Bowen,  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarian,  Minneapolis  Public  Library; 
Muriel  Bowler,  children’s  librarian,  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library;  Vivien  Bulloch,  cataloger, 
Fresno  Co.  Free  Library;  Geneva  Butler,  libra¬ 
rian,  Baker  (Ore.)  Public  Library;  Miriam 
Cassidy,  branches  department,  Los  Angles  Pub¬ 
lic  Library;  Prudence  Clodfelter,  cataloger,  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library;  Margaret  Church,  chil¬ 
dren’s  librarian,  Minneapolis  Public  Library; 
Ruby  De  Klotz,  City  school  library,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Rowena  Drake,  children’s  librarian,  Los 
Angeles  Public  Library;  Evangeline  Fischer,  as¬ 
sistant,  Pasadena  Public  Library;  Mary  Fleck, 
high  school  librarian,  Minneapolis;  Helen  Ful¬ 
ler,  children’s  librarian,  Long  Beach  Public 
Library;  Doris  Gates,  children’s  librarian, 
Fresno  Co.  Free  Library;  Ruby  Hay,  foreign 
book  department,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library; 
Thelma  Hopper,  children’s  librarian,  Kauai  Co. 
Free  Library,  Lihue,  T.  H.;  Marion  Lawrence, 
assistant,  Deschutes  Co.  Free  Library,  Bend, 
Ore.;  Mary  Long,  assistant,  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  Public  Library,  Bakersfield;  Alice  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  children’s  librarian,  Hollywood  Branch, 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library;  Marguerite  Marks, 
cataloger,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library;  Eliza¬ 
beth  Matson,  assistant,  school  and  teachers  de¬ 
partment,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library;  Bertha 
Neher,  children’s  librarian,  John  Muir  Branch, 
Los  Angeles  Public  Library;  Mary  Phippeny, 
cataloger,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library;  Helena 
Richardson,  assistant,  Municipal  Reference 
Library,  Los  Angeles;  Nell  Steinmetz,  children’s 
librarian,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 

Calendar 

Sept.  8-10.  At  Nantucket.  Massachusetts  Library 
Club.  Headquarters  at  the  Sea  Cliff  Inn. 

Sept.  15-17.  At  Dickinson.  North  Dakota  Library 
Association. 

Sept.  26-Oct.  1.  At  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  Essex  County, 
N.  Y.  New  York  Library  Association. 

Sept.  29-30.  At  Waterville.  Maine  Library  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Oct.  10-12.  At  Lewistown.  Montana  Library  Associa- 
ation. 

Oct.  11-13.  At  Columbus.  Ohio  Library  Association 
(tentative  date). 

Oct.  12-15.  At  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 
Pennsylvania  Library  Association’s  annual  confer¬ 
ence. 

Oct.  13-14.  At  Lincoln.  Nebraska  Library  Associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  conference,  which  will  be  preceded  by 
a  library  institute,  conducted  by  Miss  Nellie  Wil¬ 
liams,  secretary  of  the  State  Commission,  Oct.  11-12. 
Oct.  13-15.  At  Columbia.  Missouri  Library  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Oct.  13-15.  At  Jackson.  Michigan  Library  Associa¬ 
tion. 


Oct.  15.  Informal  meeting  of  the  Hawaii  Library 
Association.  Election  of  officers  and  other  business 
for  the  year  will  take  place  in  the  middle  of  March, 
1928,  at  the  Library  of  Hawaii. 

Oct.  18-19.  At  Brookings.  Headquarters  at  the  State 
College  Library  Building.  South  Dakota  Library  As¬ 
sociation. 

Oct.  18-20.  At  Des  Moines.  Iowa  Library  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Oct.  26-28.  At  West  Baden,  Ind.  Indiana  Library 

Association. 

Oct.  27-29.  At  Joliet.  Illinois  Library  Association. 

Nov.  4-5.  At  Huntington.  West  Virginia  Library 
Association. 

Nov.  8-10.  At  St.  Paul.  Minnesota  library  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Nov.  10-12.  Arkansas  Library  Association.  Place  of 
meeting  in  a  later  number. 

Opportunities 

Experienced  cataloger  with  library  school  training 
is  available  for  engagement  in  September.  G.  L.  15. 

Librarian  would  like  position  as  assistant,  extension 
work  or  children’s  work.  Training  and  several  years’ 
experience.  C.  C.  15. 

Classifier  in  university  library,  university  graduate, 
man,  with  broad  European  education,  thoro  knowledge 
of  French,  German  and  Dutch,  and  reading  knowledge 
of  Spanish,  and  with  experience  in  translation  work 
and  journalism,  wishes  position  as  classifier,  biblio¬ 
grapher  or  editor  of  publications  in 'scientific  or  uni¬ 
versity  library.  Good  references.  S.  K.  15. 

Wanted,  assistant  in  business  library.  Library 
school  graduate  with  some  experience  preferred.  Give 
age,  education,  experience  and  salary  expected.  Apply 
Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted,  in  a  metropolitan  university  in  the  east,  a 
reviser'  for  cataloging  and  classification  with  experience 
in  using  Library !  of  Congress  Classification.  College 
graduation  and  library  school  training  required.  Salary 
$2,000.  C.  S.  15. 

Wanted,  a  cataloger  for  work  in  New  York  City. 
Should  have  library  school  training  or  its  equivalent 
and  some  experience,  and  be  able  to  work  independ¬ 
ently.  Another  cataloger  familiar  with  cataloging  of 
technical  and  scientific  material.  C.  H.  15. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  announ¬ 
ces  an  open  competitive  examination  for  a  head'  in¬ 
dexer. 

Applications  must  be  on  file  with  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  not  later  than  Sep¬ 
tember  13. 

The  examination  is  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Office  of 
Information,  Department  of  Agriculture.  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  vacancies  occurring  in  positions  requiring 
similar  qualifications. 

The  entrance  salary  is  $21,400  a  year.  A  probationary 
period  of  six  months  is  required;  advancement  after 
that  depends  upon  individual  efficiency,  increased  useful¬ 
ness,  and  the  occurrence  of  vacancies  in  higher  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  duties  are  to  prepare  and  edit  the  detailed  ana¬ 
lytical  index  cards  for  all  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
publications,  including  periodicals. 

Competitors  will  not  be  required  to  report  for  ex¬ 
amination  at  any  place,  ibut  will  be  rated  on  their 
education  and  experience,  and  samples  of  work  to  be 
filed  with  the  application. 

Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission,  Washington.  D.  C.,  or 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  United  States  Civil  service 
examiners  at  the  post  office  or  customhouse  in  any  city. 
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-  A  CHECK  LIST  of  FALL  ROOKS 

* 

We  have  for  distribution  a  check  list  of  many  of  the  more  important  books  announced  for  pub¬ 
lication  during  the  Fall  of  1927.  This  includes  Fiction — Juveniles — and  books  of  general  nature. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  send  this  to  any  Library  desiring  it. 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  COMPANY,  Booksellers  and  Bookbinders 

Myrick  Building  Springfield,  Mass. 


If  Books  Could  Be  Better  I  Any  Book  of  Any  Publisher 

Bound  We  Would  Do  It  |  In  Any  Binding 


RED  and  GOLD  STORIES 

Edited  and  Illustrated  by 

FRANCES  KERR  COOK 

Twenty  charming  modern  fairy  stories  by  Dorothy  Arno  Baldwin, 
Gladys  Cleone  Carpenter  and  others,  illustrated  with  delightful  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  drawings  in  full  color  by  Frances  Kerr  Cook. 

Price  $1.25  net. 

ALBERT  WHITMAN  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  Publishers  U.  S.  A. 

Write  for  Our  Complete  Catalogue 


Reo  and  Gold 
Storics 


CDlT€D««rf  ILLUSTRATED  by 

FRANCeS  KERR  COOK 


A  Copy  should  be  on  every  Periodical  Table  and  in  every  Art  Library 

“OLD  FURNITURE” 

A  Magazine  of  Domestic  Ornament 

The  first  numbers  of  this  fascinating  and  beautifully  produced  magazine,  containing  the  undermentioned 
articles — all  written  by  the  foremost  leaders  in  their  respective  lines — have  met  with  an  exceedingly  hearty 
reception.  The  current  number  contains  matter  of  even  greater  interest  and  every  Librarian  should 
book  a  subscription  at  once  with  his  Agent  or  from  the  undermentioned  addresses. 

Contents  of  first  numbers :  “Furniture  at  Windsor  Castle” ;  “Early  Derby  Figures” ;  “Chinese 
Carpets”;  “Old  English  Pewter”;  “Gothic  Tapestries,”  etc.,  etc. 

Subscription  Rate:  $7.50  per  year,  postage  included.  Single  Copies:  75  cents. 

ORDER  FROM  ANY  BOOKSELLER  OR  FROM  THE  AGENTS  FOR  AMERICA: 

B.  F.  STEVENS  «  BROWN,  LTD.  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.  C.  2 

OR  NEW  YORK  AGENCY,  21  PEARL  STREET 


Chivers  Bindings 

LIBRARIANS  who  have  been  placing  orders  with  Chivers  since  1905 
agree  that  a  well  bound  book  at  a  reasonable  price  is  cheaper  for  Public 
Library  use  than  a  badly  bound  book  at  a  lower  price. 

Among  the  salient  features  of  CHIVERS  BINDINGS  are: 

SUPERIOR  QUALITY  H  FINE  WORKMANSHIP  1?  ATTRACTIVENESS 
EXCELLENT  MATERIALS  V 

moderate  priced  CHIVERS  BOOKBINDING  CO. 

LIBRARY  BOOKBINDERS  AND  BOOKSELLERS 
126  Nassau  Street  Brooklyn,  New  York 
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Out-of-Print  Books  and 
Books  on  Special  Subjects 

promptly  and  reasonably  supplied  from  our  own 
stock,  or  diligently  searched  for  and  reported 
free  of  charge.  We  carry  a 
CHOICE  STOCK  OF  SECOND  HAND  BOOKS 
in  all  departments  of  Art,  Science,  and  Literature 
and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  wants  of 
Public,  University  and  Special  Libraries 
Correspondence  Solicited 

DAUBER  &  PINE  BOOKSHOPS,  Inc. 
66  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 

Telephone:  Chelsea  5670  Open  Evening 


Do  You  Want 

Do  You  Need 

a  Better 

a  New 

Position? 

Librarian? 

We  have  desirable 

Tell  us  your  needs. 

openings  all  over 

We  can  supply  the 

U.  S.  All  branches 

person  you  require 

of  library  work. 

for  any  place  on  your 

Write  us  for  com- 

staff.  Service  free  to 

plete  information. 

employers. 

Dept.  A 

AMERICAN  LIBRARIANS'  AGENCY 

WINDSOR,  CONN. 

Specialists  in  Library  Binding 

We  count  among  our  patrons  the  foremost 
institutions  in  New  York.  30  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  line.  All  our  work  under  our 
personal  supervision.  Equipped  with  the 
most  modern  machinery.  Expert  workman¬ 
ship  and  service.  Send  for  latest  price  list. 
Samples  bound  free  of  charge. 

DESS  B  TALAN  CO.,  Inc. 

430  E.  149th  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE 

POLISH  BOOK  IMPORTING  CO. 

INC. 

38  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Is  the  largest 

Foreign  Language  Bookstore 
in  the  United  States 

and 

has  the  largest  well  selected 

stock  of  Polish  books 
on  all  subjects. 

CATALOG  UPON  REQUEST 


Out-of-Print  Books 

Back  Number  Magazines 

When  publishers  report  that  items  on  order  are 
not  available,  there  is  a  very  fair  possibility  of 
securing  them  within  a  reasonable  time  and  al¬ 
ways  at  moderate  cost  through  the  facilities 
offered  by  our  OUT  OF  PRINT  SERVICE. 
There  is  no  charge  for  listing  your  wants  with 
us,  nor  is  there  any  obligation  to  purchase  items 
reported. 

NATIONAL  BIBLIOPHILE  SERVICE 
347  5th  Avenue  New  York 


For  Sale 

For  Sale:  Proceedings  National  Association  of  State  Libraries, 
5th,  1902;  7th,  1904;  8th,  1905;  9th,  1906;  11th,  1908;  12th,  *909; 
13th,  1910;  14th,  1911;  17th,  1914;  18th,  1915;  19th,  1916;  20lh, 
1917;  21st,  1918;  22d-23d,  1919-20;  24th,  1921;  25th,  1922;  29th, 
1925;  29th,  1926.  Price  25  cents  per  copy.  Apply  Irma  A.  Watts, 
Box  27,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Wanted 

Wanted:  Proceedings  National  Association  of  State  Libraries  Nos. 
1  to  4.  Address  Irma  A.  Watts,  Box  27,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 

Wanted  by  New  York  University,  Washington  Square  Library. 
United  States  Census  Reports;  Fourteenth  Census  (1920),  v.  3, 
two  copies;  v.  6,  pts.  1-3;  v.  7  and  9. 

Wanted:  The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin, 
New  York,  for  January  21,  1927.  Address:  Library,  Department  of 
Commerce,  19th  Street  and  Pa.  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Lippincott  Library,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  wants1  the  following  publications:  Industrial  Commission  of 
1898,  bound  reports.  Volumes  1-3,  5-8,  10-18  inclusive;  iU.  S. 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Abstract  of  the  11th  Census,  1890;  U.  S. 
Director  of  the  Mint,  bound  report,  1916;  Isthmian  Canal  Commission, 
bound  reports,  1902,  1903,  1904;  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
bound  reports,  1912,  1914,  1917  through  1925. 

The  Virginia  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Petersburg,  Va., 
wishes  to  complete  its  file  of  The  Nation,  The  Literary  Digest,  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  The  Bookman.  As  our  first  shipment  of 
magazines  to  the  bindery  was  lost,  our  files  date  back  only  to  1920. 


1927  Edition  Now  Ready 

PUBLISHERS’ 

•TRADE  LIST 
ANNUAL 

The  most  frequently  used  reference  book  in  all 
book-stores  and  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States.  i 

Price  $4.50.  Carriage  Extra.  (Weight  19  lbs.). 


R.  R.  BOWKER  CO. 

62  West  45th  Street  New  York 
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The  Reading  Room  of  the 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  d.  c. 

has  recently  installed  nearly  two  thousand  H  R  H  SPRING  BACK 
BINDERS  Style  D-Extra,  covered  with  heavy  quality  maroon  morocco 
leather  finished  Fabrikoid. 

If  you  favor  the  Spring  Back  type  of  Binder,  write  us  for  prices 
and  details,  we  make  it  in  several  styles — all  with  the  same  high  grade 
workmanship. 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTING  CO.,  Inc.,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


The  Columbia — 

America’s  Great  Highway 

By  Samuel  C.  Lancaster 

A  beautiful  book,  well  illustrated,  by  the  man  who 
built  this  great  highway.  You  need  it  in  your  library. 
Price,  cloth  bound,  $3.50  list.  Address  the  publisher. 


THE  J.  K.  GILL  CO. 

Fifth  and  Stark  Streets  Portland,  Oregon 


FOR  CLUBS,  SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  AND 
STUDENTS 

Something  different  and  vitally  interesting 

Study  of  Modern  French  Opera 

by 

Mrs.  F.  S.  WARDWELL,  Highland  Rd„  Stamford,  Ct. 

Includes  13  operas,  sketches  of  composers,  librettists, 
authors,  portraits,  lists  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
Suggests  reading  of  the  libretto,  costumes  and  action. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  of  this  and  other  books  in 
the  scries  for  music  study. 

Price  $1.50  and  10  c  postage 

MRS.  F.  S.  WARDWELL 
Highland  Road  Stamford,  Connecticut 


LIBRARY  PUBLICATIONS 

THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL 

Duplicate  subscriptions  for  department  librarians  $2.50  a  year. 

Subscription  rate  to  small  libraries  whose  annual  appropriation  is  $3,000  a  year  or  less.  $2.50 

THE  AMERICAN  LIBRARY  DIRECTORY,  1927 

Contains  directories  of  over  10,000  Public,  College,  High  School,  Special,  and  Business  Libraries  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  With  names  of  Librarians  and  data  indicating  the  importance  of 
each  library.  8vo,  cloth  $10  (September  1st). 

ANONYMA  AND  PSEUDONYMA 

Edited  by  Charles  A.  Stonehill,  Jr.  An  elaborate  dictionary  of  vital  importance.  Identifies  many 
books  and  authors  and  is  priced  very  inexpensively.  4  vols.,  cloth  $25.00 

WHITAKER’S  CUMULATIVE  BOOKLIST  (1926) 

A  classified  catalog  of  all  books  published  in  England  during  the  calendar  year,  together  with  an 
index  to  authors  and  titles.  Volume  covering  1926.  Invaluable  for  information  concerning  current 
English  publications.  Small  quarto,  red  cloth.  $3-5° 

ENGLISH  CATALOG  OF  BOOKS,  1926 

8vo,  cloth.  $4-00 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  CATALOG,  1927 

Contains  a  price-list  of  the  school  text-books  in  use  in  the  United  States,  arranged  by  subjects. 
Bound  in  paper  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  red  edges.  $1.00 

WHO’S  WHO  IN  LITERATURE,  1927 

Contains  the  biographical-bibliographical  section  of  the  former  Literary  Year  Book,  revised  and 
enlarged.  Over  4,000  authors  dealt  with,  those  of  America  more  completely  listed  than  in  any 
previous  year.  8vo,  cloth.  $5-00 

R.  R.  BOWKER  CO.?  62  West  45th  Street  ::  New  York 
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Children  do.  And  in  the  Pasadena 
Public  Library  the  Peter  Pan  Room 
fosters  and  encourages  the  reading  of 
the  children  of  Pasadena — whether 
they  read  of  fairies  or  not. 

Peter  Pan — the  spirit  of  eternal, 
youth.  Generation  after  generation  of 
boys  and  girls  will  frequent  this  at¬ 
tractive  room. 

Children  instinctively  respond  to 
their  surroundings.  They  will  be  drawn 
to  this  department  and  influenced  by 
its  inviting  atmosphere  of  genuineness 
and  beauty.  A  charming  Peter  Pan 
frieze  over  the  fireplace  gives  the  room 
its  name. 

It  is  vital  that  our  children’s  libra¬ 
ries  have  furniture  that  is  beautiful  in 
design  and  finish.  It  is  equally  essen¬ 
tial  that  this  equipment  be  practical, 
durable  and  efficient.  This  installation 
of  furniture  must  hold  its  p’easing  ap¬ 
pearance  and  render  effective  service 
for  group  after  group  of  young  people 
throughout  the  years,  withstanding  the 
wear  and  tear  of  constant  use  and  the 
effect  of  the  elements. 


Library  Bureau  furniture,  represent¬ 
ing  50  years  of  specialization,  is  past 
the  experimental  stage.  It  is  made  to 
withstand  the  strenuous  usage  of  grow¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls. 

Architects!  Librarians!  Library  Bu¬ 
reau  will  gladly  co-operate  with  you 
in  the  planning  of  new  libraries  or  the 
remodeling  of  old  ones.  A  staff  of  ex¬ 
perts  is  at  your  service.  Let  them  help 
you.  A  post  card  or  a  telephone  call 
to  any  of  the  Library  Bureau  offices 
be’ow  will  bring  them. 

For  your  convenience,  Library  Divi¬ 
sion  offices  are  located  in  the  following 
Rand  Kardex  Service  branches:  118 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.:  451 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  214  West 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.;  759  South 
Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 
39  Second  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.; 
447  Dexter  Horton  Bldg.,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  1903  Main  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 


"Peter  Pan  Room,” 
Pasadena  Public  Library, 
Pasadena,  California. 
Completely  equipped  with 
Library  Bureau  furniture ■ 


Library  Bureau 

DIVISION  OF  REMINGTON  RAND 


